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R tim: of the troubles in Afghanistan con- 








tinue to be confused and contradictory. Plans 

are all in readiness for the rescue, should it be 
necessary, Of the handful of English in Kabul; but 
from the latest advices it appears that they are not in 
any danger from the rebels. Nor is it clear who the 
rebels are, and what the rebellion is all about. The 
attack on Jelalabad was certainly the work of fanatical 
tribes, who are said to be particularly incensed by 
certain new taxes that have been levied on them. The 
Afghan Legation in London denies that this rising has 
anything to do with King Amanullah’s westernising 
reforms, or that it is connected with the outbreak at 
Kabul. Indeed, we are told that there has been no 
outbreak at Kabul, but only an attack by bandits 
(easily repelled by regular troops) on some posts a 
dozen miles outside the city. If all this is true, we 
shall have had an excellent example of what enterprising 
journalism can do with a couple of rumours and a liberal 
supply of imagination. The most amusing comments 
have appeared, as was to be expected, in the Russian 
Bolshevik press, which saw the hand of Britain in the 
affair. It was, in fact, a plot engineered by us, in 
league with the reactionary priesthood of Afghanistan, 
in order to overthrow good King Amanullah, who is 
determined that we shall not use his country as a base 
for operations against the Soviets! Apart from this 
nonsense, there is, of course, no doubt that the “‘ reac- 
tionary priesthood ” has jibbed hard at trousers and 
bowler hats and uncovered female faces. And we 
may be sure that they have found a great deal of support 
among the laity. The Afghans are not Turks, and 
Amanullah, for all his zeal, is not Kemal. The western- 
ising of Afghanistan may be a risky as well as a long job. 


370 


It is satisfactory to know that the threatened war 
in South America has now been averted by Bolivia’s 
acceptance of mediation by the Pan-American Con- 
ference. The dispute over the territory between the 
two Republics has been a gross scandal. Both of 
them are members of the League of Nations, and both 
have signed not only the Kellogg pact, but an arbitra- 
tion treaty for the peaceful settlement of their own 
particular differences. Despite this they worked them- 
selves up into a war fever, and actually came to 
open, if not formal, hostilities. There appear to 
have been some scores, if not hundreds, of casualties 
in the outpost fighting, and the Bolivians boast of 
having bombed a Paraguayan town. (The Paraguayans 
admit the fact, but give no credit for it, as the bombs 
did not explode). There are some who see in all this 
a “failure of the League.”’ The criticism is no doubt 
just, for what it is worth, if it merely means that two 
members of the League were prepared to dishonour 
the Covenant. But if it means that the League failed 
because the Council was not prepared with some plan 
of active and immediate intervention, then we think it 
is hardly fair. It has always been obvious that the 
Monroe Doctrine and the abstention of the United 
States must make any dispute in America an awkward 
problem for Geneva. And in this particular case we 
do not see how M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
even if they had been better and bolder men than they 
are, could have put a useful finger in the pie. 

* * * 

After a severe struggle in committee the Kellogg 
Pact has been sent to the United States Senate, recom- 
mended for immediate ratification. Senator Borah 
wore down the opposition in the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, but as the Pact reaches the Senate only on 
the eve of the Christmas adjournment it must stand 
over until the New Year and take its chance among 
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many other measures that have to be got out of the 
way before the end of the Coolidge Administration in 
March. The President has been using his personal 
influence with the Senate on behalf of the Pact in a 
manner that is most unusual, and may in the end 
achieve its purpose. If so, it would be Mr. Coolidge’s 
first and last success in the legislative field. The fate 
of the Cruiser Bill is also in doubt, but it is anticipated 
that the naval programme will go through in January, 
with or without the three-years’ limit within which 
the fifteen cruisers are to be built, to which Mr. 
Coolidge, in his December Message, raised an objection. 
Mr. Hoover has given his support to the Cruiser Bill, 
but it is understood in Washington that he is in agree- 
ment with the President on the removal of the time 
limit, for the common-sense reason that he would 
prefer to start his Administration without a large new 
commitment in naval expenditure. Meanwhile the 
most noteworthy aspect of the controversy on both 
the Pact and the Cruiser Bill continues to be the 
great force of organised opinion (for the one and 
against the other) from the Churches and other national 
bodies that has been concentrated in Washington 
since the opening of the winter session of Congress. 
* * * 

One undesirable sequel to the Stresemann-Zaleski 
controversy over the German minority in Silesia has 
been the tendency not only of the Polish, but also of 
the French, Czech and Roumanian press, to attribute 
Herr Stresemann’s recent outburst at Lugano to an 
attack of nerves aggravated by his recent illness and 
entirely to ignore his complaint, as though the reasons 
for it did not exist. Whenever the Polish press refers 
to the grievances of the German minority in Poland, 
it invariably argues that the Germans in Poland to-day 
are infinitely better treated than were the Poles in 
Germany before the war. This tu quoque attitude, 
which is so characteristic of all the new States of Central 
Europe towards their minority populations, is deplor- 
able. It is bad enough that the Poles should be so 
foolish as to use the pre-war blunders of Germans, 
Austrians and Hungarians as an excuse for their own 
transgressions. But France should know better than 
to support them in this attitude. Polish-German rela- 
tions are bad for two reasons. In the first place a 
ridiculous Peace Treaty gave Poland a foreign minority 
nearly as large as the whole Polish population. Secondly, 
the mischief done thereby is aggravated by the fact 
that, whenever negotiations for any kind of an under- 
standing are begun, Poland adopts an attitude of trucu- 
lent superiority which is reminiscent of the ‘“*‘ Hang the 
Kaiser’”’ attitude of this country in 1919. For the 
moment Poland may have received some temporary 
benefits from this attitude; but for her the writing 
on the wall should be plain. Here is a small people 
sandwiched in between the two most powerful races on 
the Continent, and including large minorities of both 
races within her own frontiers. Commonsense, one 
might have thought, would dictate a policy of under- 
standing with either Russia or Germany. Instead, 
thanks to her trust in France, Poland is piling up 
a heritage of hate against herself in both those countries. 

* % * 


The order of the Turkish Ministry of Education, 
by which every Turkish citizen between the ages of 
sixteen and forty-five is compelled to attend classes 
for instruction in the new alphabet, is perhaps the 
most interesting experiment which the Ghazi has yet 
introduced. This is probably the first time in the 
history of the world that a whole nation has been 
conscripted for any other purpose than for war or 
the preparation of war. Together with his recent 
prohibition of the use of the Arabic script in any 
Turkish newspaper, the new order is an earnest of 
Kemal’s determination to carry through his alpha- 


———— 


betical reform with the greatest possible dispatch, 
There is every prospect that such a measure wil] 
succeed far more rapidly in a country like Turkey 
than it would in England or Germany, where there 
is practically no illiteracy. In Turkey, however, the 
vast majority of the population has never been able 
to read the Arabic letters, while the literate part of 
the population, being drawn only from the richer 
and better educated classes, is already conversant 
with the Roman script. The change, therefore, js 
unlikely to produce any convulsions. During the last 
thirty years the Government of the Federated Malay 
States began teaching the Roman script in all the 
Malay schools. To-day there is hardly a young Malay 
in the peninsula who is not thoroughly at home in 
the new alphabet. There seems no reason why within 
a generation the Roman script should not establish 
itself with equal success in Turkey. 

* * * 


There are rumours that the Bank of England issue 
of £1 and 10s. notes is to be withdrawn. We hope— 
though without supposing so—that these rumours are 
true. The issue seems to have been bungled in almost 
every possible way. The paper is good but the design 
is very poor—utterly unworthy of what is still supposed 
to be the greatest bank in the world—and the printing 
is still poorer. The colours rub off on one’s fingers 
or on a tablecloth, or on anything else with which one 
of the new notes may come in contact. It was not 
possible to express great admiration for the design of 
the Treasury notes which have just been discarded, 
but except perhaps as regards paper they were superior 
in all respects to the new Bank of England notes. We 
suppose that it is too much to ask that they should 
be re-designed, and that we shall have to put up with 
their quite remarkably clumsy format; but we may - 
at least demand that the technical processes should be 
improved, that the colours should be fixed so that they 
do not come off, and that more care should be taken 
to prevent the printing of two or more notes with the 
same number. The bad taste, the carelessness and 
the incompetence which have characterised the pro- 
duction of this new issue are hardly likely to reassure 
that section of the public which is becoming more 
and more doubtful of the wisdom of allowing so vitally 
important an institution as the Bank of England to 
remain in private hands. That it has shown its 
incompetence in big things—notably the control of 
credit—during the past few years remains, we suppose, 
to some extent a matter of opinion, but its incom- 
petence in smaller things has been placed beyond 
dispute by the way in which it has discharged the task 
of issuing this new paper currency. 

** x * 

A good deal of serious feeling is being aroused in 
newspaper circles by the proposal of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation to begin next month the publica- 
tion of a weekly journal to be called the Listener. 
According to the prospectus, the Listener—which is 
to be published at 2d.—‘ will not be confined merely 
to the publication of the principal broadcast talks 
of each week, but will also contain original articles 
covering all the serious interests of the listening public.” 
Since a twopenny weekly of the type proposed could 
not in any event be expected to affect in the slightest 
degree the circulations of the sixpenny weeklies— 
which depend upon the support of a quite different 
public—we hope we may be regarded as able to discuss 
the subject without undue bias. We say frankly that 


we think the project is thoroughly objectionable, 
ought never to have been authorised and ought, even 
at the eleventh hour, to be abandoned. The paper would 
certainly be a great commercial success, for the adver- 
tising opportunities of the B.B.C. are unique and 
tremendous, and do not cost them a penny. 


It could 
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undoubtedly make a success of a daily paper if it 
decided to issue one—as perhaps it will presently if 
the Listener is allowed to come into existence. It is 
bad enough that a single Corporation, no matter 
how well managed, should be in a position to control 
the most enormous engine of publicity in the country 
—the whole of the broadcasting stations. That it 
should seek also to invade the press with a view to 
influencing the public through its eyes as well as 
through its ears seems to us a wholly intolerable and 
indefensible proposition. The B.B.C. has quite enough 
power as it is. Are we presently to have a B.B.C. 
Times and a B.B.C. Daily Mail? It could make them 
a success easily with its unlimited powers of publicity 
and more or less unlimited public money. There is a 
good deal more to be said about this subject if it should 
become necessary to say it. 
* * * 


While the Trade Unions in the woollen and worsted 
industry have “rushed in” with a demand for safe- 
guarding, the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation is 
moving more warily by asking the Labour Party to 
meet its representatives for a full discussion on the 
position of the industry. The Confederation, which 
includes the great majority of the organised iron and 
steel workers, wants the Labour Movement to undertake 
a full enquiry into the facts before making up its mind 
on the question of policy. Clearly this may be a signi- 
ficant move. There are a good many Trade Unionists 
who are naturally attracted by the promise that the 
safeguarding of their own trades is likely to provide 
additional employment; and the Labour Party will 
obviously have to be prepared to mect the arguments 
of this section of its followers. Mr. Snowden is doubtless 
a firm free trader on grounds of principle. But for the 
Labour Movement on the whole the question is one of 
expediency ; and, if it could be shown that the safe- 
guarding of a particular trade would do more good than 
harm, when indirect as well as direct consequences had 
been taken into account, most members of the party 
would probably be willing to consider the question on its 
merits. Certainly, it is of no use to meet the demand 
for safeguarding with a mere negative on grounds of 
principle. In such cases as these of wool and steel the 
whole question will have to be argued out in the light 
of the fullest information available. We believe that 
such an inquiry is likely to lend to a decision adverse to 
the safeguarding of either trade. 


* * * 


Several cases under the Trade Union Act of 1927 
have been recently before the courts ; and it is already 
evident that the enlarged definitions of molestation, 
watching and besetting, intimidation and the like 
have substantially altered the law as it affects Trade 
Union recruiting. In especial, it is clear that the law 
as it now stands makes the policy of the “ closed Trade 
Union shop”’ far harder to enforce. Ever since Trade 
Unionism began its career, one of the rights which 
strongly organised bodies of workers have sought to 
establish has been that of refusal to work side by side 
with non-Union labour, which means in practice the 
acceptance by the employer, willingly or unwillingly, 
of Trade Union membership as a necessary condition 
of employment. But, under the Act of 1927, the 
Trade Union official who tells a man that he will not be 
allowed to remain in employment unless he joins the 
Union is in danger of committing an offence, even if 
no other form of ‘‘ intimidation ”’ is offered. Doubtless, 
those who passed the Act would defend this as a 
hecessary protection of the subject’s liberty to join or 
not to join a Trade Union as he pleases. But, from the 
standpoint of Trade Unionists, the man who, in a 
Trade Union shop, refuses to join is getting the benefit 
ef Trade Union wages and conditions without paying 


his share of the cost of their maintenance. The Trade 
Unionist feels that he has a perfect right to require 
such a man to pay up, or to go if he will not pay. 
Only a few years ago it was common—in the mines, 
for example—for the employers, under agreement with 
the Unions, to refuse to employ non-Unionists. But 
now such arrangements would appear to be of doubtful 
legality, or at least likely to lead to situations involving 
an offence under the Act. 


* * He 


The fusion of interests announced this week in the 
steel industry follows on the partial merging of the two 
big concerns of Vickers and Armstrong-Whitworth a 
few months ago. The inclusion of Messrs. Cammell, 
Laird in the Vickers-Armstrong group creates a single 
organisation of overwhelming importance in certain 
sections of the steel and armament trades. Although 
the fusion is not complete, and affects directly only the 
steel and railway-material interests of the grouped 
funds, it presumably implies that they will in future 
work closely together in other matters as well. In 
another branch of the steel industry, a fusion of hardly 
less importance is widely supposed to be pending, 
with Messrs. Dorman Long as the central figure. Pre- 
sumably these consolidations are steps towards the 
process known as “ rationalisation.”” The ideas behind 
them include not only the limiting of competition 
between old rivals, but equally the further specialisation 
of output by concentrating each process of production 
in the establishment best suited to it, the standardisation 
of commodities with a view to the reduction of costs, 
and the establishment of more efficient marketing 
arrangements. These changes are likely to be of benefit 
to the industry and to improve its competitive position 
in world markets. But they will need careful watching 
from the standpoint of both workers and consumers. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Irish Labour has 
been engaged in an uphill economic fight since the 
Treaty, it could claim until last week that its political 
solidarity remained intact at a time when all other 
parties were in a state of violent upheaval. Now that 
Cumann na n Gaedheal and Fianna Fail are settling 
down to normal work inside the Dail, Labour has 
apparently decided that it can indulge in the luxury of 
a domestic squabble. Curiously enough, the trouble 
seems to have been brought to a head by what most 
people regarded as a distinct score for Labour—the 
return to the Senate of Mr. Thomas Johnson, the 
former leader of the party in the Dail and, by general 
consent, the ablest Free State Parliamentarian. It 
seems the Transport Workers Union, which had a 
candidate of its own in the field, was dissatisfied at the 
manner in which party preferences were distributed, 
and its representatives in the Senate, Mr. Foran and 
Mr. Duffy promptly declined to accept the Labour 
whips, and took the extreme course of voting against 
the motion to appoint another Labour member, Mr. 
O’Farrell, vice-chairman of the Senate. The dis- 
quieting thing is that not only was no hint given before- 
hand of this decision, but so far no steps have been 
taken to explain the situation to the rank-and-file of 
the movement. Naturally the conclusion is drawn 
that personal feuds and jealousies amongst the leaders 
are responsible for the quarrel, and this view is certainly 
not calculated to strengthen Union prestige amongst 
a class so suspicious as Free State workers. As a 
result of the Larkin vendetta and prolonged commercial 
depression all Irish Unions are desperately hard pressed 
and none more so than the Transport Workers. Some 
of its heads for a long time back have scarcely troubled 
to conceal their dissatisfaction with the political policy 
of the Labour Party, but the idea of retrieving the 
situation by a split is not only to borrow a leaf from 
Mr. Larkin’s book, but to play directly into his hands, 

B 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


r ! NHE Government has done precisely what we feared 


that it would do, and has given the beggar-man 

from the coalfields sixpence to go away. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues will now eat 
their Christmas dinners in peace, sure in their minds that 
they have acted according to the best principles of Christian 
charity. They have given themselves, as a Government ; 
and they have given in such a way as to encourage others 
to give. What more, it may be asked, can any reasonable 
person expect them to do? 

We claim to be reasonable people ; and we say without 
hesitation that they ought to do a great deal more. In 
the first place, merely as charity, the amount offered 
is pitiably inadequate. There are about three hundred 
thousand miners out of work; and accordingly the sum 
given by the Government to the Lord Mayor’s Fund 
comes to the magnificent amount of about ten shillings per 
miner. And this allows nothing for the wives or children, 
or for distressed persons in the colliery areas who are not 
miners, or for workers in the iron and steel districts, who 
are in many cases just as badly off as the miners. It is 
true that the Lord Mayor’s Fund has collected another 
£150.000; but this has been spent already. It is true that 
the Fund is to go on collecting, and that the Government 
will contribute the equivalent of whatever more it can 
raise. It is, nevertheless, only too plain that by no possi- 
bility at all can the Fund, with the Government contri- 
butions to it, make any but the most miserable contribution 
even towards meeting the most urgent cases of distress. 
If, as Mr. Baldwin states, it is now to include the relief 
of able-bodied men within its scope, there are enough 
pressing claims awaiting it to exhaust in a single week all 
the money its sponsors can possibly hope to raise in the 
next year. 

Charitable relief, of course, has its place, and the Govern- 
ment has adopted the right method of aiding the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund by agreeing to contribute pound for pound 
to it. It ought, by the way, to be made clear that this 
offer will be extended to other funds, such as those raised 
by the Society of Friends and by the Miners’ Federation ; 
and proper arrangements ought to be made at once to 
extend the relief operations, not only in South Wales, 
Northumberland, and Durham, but also in other areas. 
But to say that the Government has in this respect adopted 
the right method is only to throw into relief the magnitude 
of its failure in other respects. Mr. Baldwin himself, 
when he announced the Government’s policy in the House 
of Commons on Monday, appeared to be conscious that 
charitable relief could accomplish very little, and tried to 
make the most of the other measures already taken by the 
Government for dealing with unemployment. Industrial 
transference, the encouragement of emigration, the training 
schemes of the Ministry of Labour—these rabbits were 
once again produced from the hat; and to them was 
added another very little one, in the form of a special 
grant of money to aid in the removal of married men and 
their families in search of work in other areas. 

With some of these schemes, in themselves, we have no 
quarrel. If emigration can be speeded up, and decent 
openings found for the emigrants, so much the better. If 
men can be found work in districts other than their own, 
without throwing men in those districts out of work, that is 
all to the good. If training schemes, which are now on a 


microscopically small scale, can be extended, and work found 
for the men trained under them, that will be a real contri- 
bution towards solving the problem. 


But all these are 


expedients that have been under trial for months or years 
already ; and there is no sign at all that they are making 
any noticeable impression on the magnitude of the un- 
employment problem. Nor did Mr. Baldwin, in rehearsing 
them once again, give any indication that they are, or can 
be put, on such a scale as to become more than very 
minor parts of the solution. 

The only advance, indeed, that Mr. Baldwin really made 
in his statement was towards a clearer recognition of the 
disastrous social and economic consequences of the policy 
of drift for which he and his colleagues are responsible. He 
admitted that, because of the privations that have been 
suffered by the men in the distressed areas, many of them 
are no longer fit for employment, even if it could be found, 
He recognised that the policy pursued, under virtual 
compulsion from the Minister of Health, by the Poor Law 
authorities in these areas, of refusing relief to able-bodied 
men and granting it only to women and children, has 
resulted inevitably in the stretching of the relief to cover as 
much as possible of the needs of the whole family, so that 
men, women and children alike have gone short of the barest 
physical requirements. He admitted all this; and yet he 
went on to proclaim a policy which can only involve the 
continuance of these degrading, inhuman and, to any 
decent person, revolting conditions. Is anything the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund can do going to stop this process of deterio- 
ration? Clearly it is not. If the attempt were made, the 
fund would be exhausted in a day. And, accordingly, the 
Government’s plan, so far from restoring that fitness for 
work which, the Prime Minister admits, has been 
undermined by long privation, is going to allow its 
continuance indefinitely, and even to make the position 
worse by seeming to apply a remedy, when in fact it is 
applying no remedy at all. 

We urged last week that the situation in the coalfields 
is one that calls for measures of quite a different order from 
those the Government is attempting to apply. The 
unemployed in these areas need, not private charity, but a 
special donation benefit on a scale sufficient to keep them 
and their families, at any rate, from the physical deteriora- 
tion which a state of semi-starvation involves. The need 
for this is urgent ; and the case against private charity is 
that the effect of charitable appeals may be to conceal 
from the public how urgent it is. But the relief of distress 
on an adequate scale, while it is the most urgent, is not the 
most important part of the policy that ought to be adopted. 
For, even if physical deterioration can be stopped in this 
way, deterioration of another sort cannot; and _ the 
continuance of the present situation means not only the 
loss to the community of a great body of productive 
capacity in the present, but also for the future a diminished 
quality of citizenship and creative efficiency among the 
victims of our existing social disorder. 

The vital thing, accordingly, is to get the unemployed 
miners back to work in some useful occupation. But 
how is this to be done? It will not be done this side of 
doomsday by Mr. Baldwin’s methods of industrial trans- 
ference, emigration, and training for jobs that, under 
present conditions, do not exist. These are gentlemanly 
remedies for a most ungentlemanly disease. Far more 
drastic measures are necessary if any real impression is to 
be made on the masses of labour now lying idle in our 
devastated areas. 

If we are to get this labour back into employment quickly, 
we have to put out of our minds the idea that work will 
be found for it, or for the greater part of it, quickly by any 
body except the State. Private employment simply is 
not available, and cannot be made available by any prac- 
ticable measures that can be applied at once. We have, 
therefore, if we are serious in desiring to see the unemployed 
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at work, to make up our minds to a large scheme of State- 

rovided employment. This scheme has clearly to be of 
such a character as not to interfere with privately conducted 
industries, or to throw out of work any workers whom they 
now employ. This points to a big scheme of public works, 
directed to the getting done of useful productive work which 
at present is not being done at all. 

There is obviously no dearth of work that might be done, 
if we had a Government with the will to set it on foot. It is 
universally admitted, for example, that our provision of 
roads, though it has been speeded up, lags seriously behind 
the needs of modern road transport. We are already, 
through the local authorities, using a few thousands of the 
unemployed upon road-making ; but we could use far more, 
and use them to good and productive purpose. For the 
improvement of road facilities is certain, rightly directed, 
to yield to the community a large economic return. We 
shall not, however, get more men employed on road-making 
by any mere appeal to the local authorities to speed up the 
pace of development, or even by tinkering with the con- 
ditions—now most foolishly drawn—under which grants 
can be received from the Unemployment Grants Committee, 
What is needed is a national scheme of road development, 
carried through with the collaboration of the local authori- 
ties but under the direct control and, as far as new money 
is concerned, wholly at the expense of the State. 

Take, secondly, the urgent question of slum clearance. 
For the past ten years Ministers have talked incessantly 
about clearing the slums, but next door to nothing has 
actually been done. The building of new houses, at a 
pace barely sufficient to meet normal needs, has made 
virtually no impression on the slum problem; and, in 
face of Mr. Chamberlain’s latest blow at the cause of 
housing, it is less likely than ever that anything will be 
done to improve the position. Here is another great piece 
of work to which the unemployed could usefully set their 
hands. Of course, it is not possible to pull down slums 
without putting up new buildings to replace them; but 
the unemployment figures for the building industry show 
that there is plenty of labour available to bring about a 
substantial increase in the pace of construction; and, if 
building labour did run out, there are plenty of types of 
houses on which it could readily be supplemented, if only 
a short training were provided, from the ranks of the 
unemployed. Why should we not start at once a great 
scheme of slum clearance, and so not only wipe out unem- 
ployment in the building industry, but also draft on to the 
the work of demolition, excavation, and, if necessary, 
construction as well, a substantial body of the unemployed 
from the distressed shipyard and mining areas, creating at 
the same time fresh work for the makers of constructional 
steel and for the light metal and other trades concerned in 
the provision of builders’ materials ? 

At the same time, why should we not speed up the work of 
electrification, build new schools in view of the coming rise 
in the school-leaving age, set on foot desirable measures 
of land drainage and afforestation, supply labour on special 
terms to the railways for the improvement of their permanent 
way, put men to stop coast-erosion in Norfolk and elsewhere, 
improve dock and harbour facilities in those ports at which 
they are deficient, and, in a word, use the labour of the 
unemployed as the providential means to the re-equipment 
of Great Britain? We could do all these things, if we had 
the will. To do them would, we are aware, raise many 
problems ; but the case for doing them appears to us over- 
Whelming. Because this is, in our view, by far the most 
Important aspect of the unemployment question, and 
because it has been far too little discussed, we propose 
to return to it next week, and to deal with certain of 
the difficulties that are commonly supposed to make 
unworkable the policy we have outlined. 


PARLIAMENT AND FINANCIAL 
SCANDALS 


Paris, December 17th. 
CANDALS which affect only individuals may be 
S regarded as negligible, but some of the recent 
scandals in France may affect the whole regime. 
I do not refer to the case of M. Klotz. It is distressing ; 
but, apart from his personality, it has little importance. 
The circumstances of his downfall do not differ materially 
from those which cause the ruin of many other gamblers. 
He has, I understand, dissipated several fortunes, and 
finally made magnificent presents to his lady friends for 
which he was unable to pay. His debts were too large 
to be met, as was at first intended, by his old associates ; 
and the whole matter has been put into the hands of 
justice. It is a sad story. M. Klotz was one of the 
plenipotentiaries of France at the peace-making, and 
signed the Versailles Treaty. As Finance Minister he 
coined the unhappy expression, “‘ Germany will pay ! ”’— 
a phrase which is at the bottom of many French financial 
troubles, and still prevents M. Briand and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain from doing the obviously right thing in 
evacuating the Rhineland ten years after the war without 
endeavouring to drive a new financial bargain. Perhaps 
one can detect in the phrase something of the gambling 
spirit—the belief in the recovery of losses—which has 
brought M. Klotz’s career to an ignominious end. Those 
of us who knew him in the old days might have wished, 
for his sake, that further efforts had been made to pro- 
nounce him irresponsible before the crash came; and we 
might also feel regret that, whatever his reckless offences 
may be, public disgrace was not averted from the man 
who was once the representative of France in the most 
important conference of modern times. But, apart from 
his name, the case of M. Klotz has no significance. Butchers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers as well as Senators 
indulge in these. follies and come to grief. There is no 
particular reflection on society. 

But the case of the Gazette du Franc is altogether different. 
It throws suspicion on the institution of Parliament in 
France. Far be it from me to assume that every allegation 
is justified. On the contrary, I am prepared to believe 
that the political aspect of the swindle—if swindle it be— 
is, after the French fashion, vastly magnified. Yet, accord- 
ing to French writers and French politicians themselves, 
the revelations show a curious relationship of politics and 
finance. It is not my purpose to go into details, or to 
state facts which have yet to be proved; but on the face 
of it the promoters of this concern were interested in 
drawing money from the public for more or less worthless 
shares and for investments which were to yield an exceed- 
ingly high return. So far the business is commonplace 
enough, though the scale on which it was conducted was 
unusually large. But the methods were up to date. A 
magnificent facade was erected. While the French were 
troubled about the fall of the frane and interested in its 
recovery, the Gazette du France was published with a great 
flourish of trumpets. It pointed out the path which 
should be taken. Afterwards, when the idea of the League 
of Nations was taken up enthusiastically in France, and 
there was a considerable following for anybody who pro- 
fessed pacifism, a second name was adopted—the Gazette 
des Nations. 

Now there is scarcely a prominent politician in France 
who refused to contribute a message to this organ. From 
M. Poincaré—whose integrity, of course, is beyond suspicion 
—and from Labour leaders contributions were obtained. 
The only reproach that can be made against the con- 
tributors is that they did not inform themselves sufficiently 
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of the purpose of the journal. 
value. 


They took it at its ostensible 
They, too, were caught by the glamour of the 
patriotic restoration of the franc, and the humanitarian 
establishment of friendship between peoples. The French 
are always susceptible to the fascination of words; and 
particularly by the pacifist campaign, that gave such a 
glorious opportunity to charlatans as well as to serious 
workers, to demagogues as well as to earnest thinkers, 
to scoundrels as well as to idealists, were the French aroused. 
This does not mean that the French are eager to make 
material sacrifices in the cause of peace, but merely that 
they applaud fine words. 

There would seem to be little connection between this 
journalistic enterprise and the financial operations which 
it covered. But, in point of fact, the promoters—Mme 
Hanau and M. Bloch—had a sound psychological sense. 
Pacific utterances were designed to inspire confidence. 
The editor of the journal, M. Audibert, was formerly the 
Chef de Cabinet of a Finance Minister, and he had numerous 
acquaintances, especially in the Radical ranks. His role 
may have been that of an accomplice or that of a dupe; 
and although he is inculpated by the magistrates, we 
may properly regard him as a dupe until the contrary 
is demonstrated. His defence is that he was intent 
only on producing a good paper, and knew nothing of 
what was happening behind his back. However this may 
be, it is certain that the Gazette du Franc appealed to 
many people by its discussion of public finances and of 
international affairs; and these people, turning to the 
financial columns of the paper, were induced to make 
worthless investments. It is affirmed that a Radical 
Minister of Education caused to be distributed in the 
schools, on the occasion of the signing of the Kellogg 
Pact, thousands of copies of the journal; and although I 
do not know whether this affirmation is true, it sounds 
perfectly probable. At any rate the Gazette was introduced 
precisely into those thrifty families who were most likely 
to be thrilled by the promise of peace and at the same time 
thrilled by the promise of large returns for their savings. 





Further, an organisation known as the Interpresse was 
created in connection with the journal ; and this Interpresse 
offered to supply financial notes to French newspapers. 
It did not offer them for nothing—it was prepared to pay 
handsomely. In reality it bought space in the newspapers 
in which it could give such advice as suited its business. 
The system of leasing the financial columns of a newspaper 
to an outside organisation seems to me to be essentially 
wrong. The Interpresse was not particularly successful, 
but it managed to obtain a footing in a local Northern 
newspaper, in a Paris midday sheet, and—this was the 
greatest triumph—in the Quotidien, the organ of the 
Cartel des Gauches. The Quotidien was paid hundreds of 
thousands of frances by the Interpresse to make use of its 
columns. The readers of the Quotidien are exactly the 
clientéle which Mme Hanau and M. Bloch wished to touch. 
They are small officials, school-teachers, tradesmen, rentiers, 
and so forth, who are vaguely Radical, who are economical, 
and who are somewhat naive about public affairs and 
finances. The pretensions of the Quotidien to give France 
a clean press were so high that, however honest were its 
intentions, its association with the Interpresse can only be 
regarded as a painful mistake. 

Unhappily, one of the chief shareholders of the Quotidien 
is M. Jean Hennessy, Minister of Agriculture in the present 
Cabinet. He has never taken an active part in the conduct 
of the journal, and cannot be held responsible. Indeed, 
he has been, until recently, absent from France. His chief 
role as regards the Quotidien was to lend it large sums of 
money. So far as he is concerned he may be held to be not 
guilty even of carelessness. 


—_ 


Many of the rumours that one hears may be ill-founded, 
I do not propose to mention names here. Yet it is clear 
that the affair was only rendered possible by ignorance and 
complacency in fairly high circles and that it was facili. 
tated by certain relationships, political and financial, 
It is being asked why those who gave messages and those 
who otherwise assisted the Gazette were not warned of the 
past of Mme Hanau and M. Bloch. The ramifications 
may not be anything like as serious as is generally hinted, 
and sometimes flatly declared, but one has an uneasy 
impression that in a certain French miliew friendships 
are too facile. It is the habit of the French, who remember 
earlier scandals in which politicians were involved, to sus- 
pect politicians ; and the growing discredit of Parliament 
is accelerated by the events of the past few weeks. The 
Journal des Débats asks: 


How does it come about that so many miserable affairs of whieh 
we still ignore the veritable causes and consequences break out in 
a country which is laborious, honest, and has a natural horror 
of mercenary traffic? How does it come about that in these 
diverse malversations we find politics mingled with swindling ? 
How does it come about that Parliament, composed of a large 
majority of representatives of incontestable probity, finds itself, 
by repercussion, struck in some measure by all these wretched 
histories ? For the honour of our country and for the honour 
of Parliament one should say that all these scandals take place 
in an exceptional world. The French people as a whole is happily 
healthy. It is attached to a traditional morality. It shows 
great severity for the profiteers and the swindlers. But it is all 
the more indignant and all the more unquiet when it discovers 
crooked operations and blameworthy manoeuvres in influential 
cireles. .. . The Gazette du Franc and the Interpresse made victims 
and dupes chiefly among their subscribers and their collaborators. 
It is nevertheless true that Mme Hanau and her band had singular 
facilities for pursuing their operations and enjoyed powerful pro- 
tections. By what vexatious concourse of circumstances is it 
that, in the neighbourhood of Parliament, among the Chefs de 
Cabinets, and in a circle which touches public affairs, a group like 
that of Mme Hanau can find its canvassers and its supporters ? 


The Journal goes on to say that these affairs become 
graver when they appear to call in question the political 
and administrative organisation ; and it issues the warning 
that if Parliamentary prestige is undermined it may one 
day be at the mercy of popular passion. 


There is a divorce between the politicians and the labor- 
ious citizens. The situation gives rise to anxiety for the 
future. My own object is not to discredit the Parliamentary 
institution. On the contrary, I believe that it is highly 
important to preserve it from the attacks which are often 
made upon it. My object is not to implicate Parliament 
in the present scandals. On the contrary, I believe that 
only a few individuals are implicated. But it is certain 
that in France accusations are the more readily launched 
because the public is aware of the creation of a class of 
professional politicians which is encouraged by the existence 
of occult committees and electoral combinations. We 
must not generalise ; but, however few may be the politic- 
ians who are in the game for what they can get out of it, 
their presence must inevitably produce a sensation of malaise 
in the public. 


This sensation was increased by the letter of M. Chastanet, 
a Socialist, to M. Poincaré, denouncing the incompatibility 
of serving the public in Parliament and serving oneself by 
the directorship (obtained by virtue of one’s office) of 
industrial and financial companies. M. Poincaré rightly 
replied that this was a general question which takes us far 
from the immediate matter of the Gazette du Franc; and 
that M. Chastanet failed to sustain his allegations by giving 
names; but at the same time M. Poincaré expressed his 
agreement in principle, and added that even the practice 
of the law might be incompatible with Parliamentary ollice. 
If this means anything it means that political influence 
can be improperly used by lawyers. When the Budget 


was passed, an article was inserted forbidding the acceptance 
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of directorships in industrial and financial companies, and 
the practice of financial journalism, after election to 
Parliamentary office. It does not deal with directorships 
which may be held anterior to election, nor to the employ- 
ment of men of straw. It does not go very far, but it is a 
move in the right direction. It is all the more unfortunate 
that the Chamber should have also seized the occasion 
to pass, in a night sitting, an augmentation of the salary 
of its members, bringing up their payment to 60,000 frances 
per annum. S1isLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE REAL SITUATION 
RUSSIA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

r ‘HE recent speech by Mr. Boothby, Parliamentary 

Private Secretary to Mr. Winston Churchill, in 

favour of a resumption of relations with Russia, 
may prove to be an event of considerable political importance. 
Coming as it does only a few months before the General 
Election, it must tend to revive interest in the Russian 
situation, and may even result in making the question of 
our relations with the Soviet Republic a factor of some 
importance in the elections themselves. What is the truth 
about the stability of the Russian regime? For this, and 
not the ethics of Bolshevism, is what really interests the 
British public. Never before, during the eleven years that 
have elapsed since the coup d'état of October, 1917, have 
the anti-Bolsheviks in this country been so certain of the 
rapidly approaching collapse of the Moscow dictatorship. 
Never before has Continental opinion been so unanimous in 
its belief in the stability of that regime. To whom, then, 
are we to turn in our bewilderment for our witnesses for the 
defence and for the prosecution? The testimony of our 
“Jixes” and our Cooks is valueless, for their opinions 
are based on class instinct, not on knowledge. Fortunately, 
there is other and better material available. Indeed, the 
past two months have been exceptionally rich in the pro- 
vision of information about the present situation in Russia. 
We have had a book, which, if not anti-Bolshevik, is at any 
rate virulently anti-Stalin, from the pen of no less a personage 
than Trotsky himself.* We have had a_pro-Bolshevik 
pamphlet from a former anti-Bolshevik in Maxim Gorky, 
and, lastly, an Englishman in the person of Mr. Alexander 
Wicksteed has given us the best non-political description 
that has yet appeared in the English language of life under 
the Soviet regime.t A perusal of these three documents 
will give the averagely intelligent reader a very fair picture 
of the real situation in Russia. 

To begin with, Trotsky—for his book against Stalin is the 
pillar on which the anti-Bolsheviks in this country base 
their belief in the approaching cataclysm—what has he to 
say about “ The Real Situation in Russia” ? His indictment 
of the Stalin regime is severe. Apart from his personal 
diatribes against the Georgian dictator, Trotsky asserts 
that the proletariat is worse off than it was in the first days 
after the revolution, that unemployment is increasing 
rapidly, that the workers are at the mercy of the factory 
Managers, that the relationship between the rank and file 
and the factory foreman is often no different from what it 
was before the war, and that on the land the twenty-five 
million kulaks are slowly undermining the position of 
Socialism. 

Politically, there have been great departures from the 
Principles of Lenin. The Soviets have lost much of their 
Importance, and have been replaced in the Government 
machine by an all-powerful bureaucracy. The power of 
* The Real Situation in Russia. Allen and 

Qwin, 7s. 6d. 
t Life under the Soviets. By Alexander Wickstead. Lane. 6s. 


IN 








By Leon Trotsky. 


Government has fallen more and more into the hands of 
the Presidium, and administrative repression effectually 
silences any expression of popular opinion. For this state 
of affairs, “‘ which is endangering the revolution,” Stalin is 
to blame. 

In some respects Trotsky’s book is intensely interesting, 
because in publishing such documents as Lenin’s last testa- 
ment he shows how clearly the great Bolshevik leader 
foresaw the struggle that was to ensue between the two 
chief claimants to his succession. Trotsky shows us, too, 
in a last letter from Joffe, in which the former Bolshevik 
ambassador describes how Stalin drove him to commit 
suicide, how ruthless and cruel is the present Moscow 


dictator. But he tells us little that is new, little that we did 
not know before. His whinings about the betrayal of 
Socialism, about administrative repression, about the 


silencing of the popular vote, about the economic distress, 
about the increasing power of the kulaks and the bureau- 
cracy, and about the loss in influence of the Soviets, come 
strangely from the man who, ten years before, was answering 
very similar complaints from Dan, Lieber and Martoff, the 
Menshevik leaders, with shrieks of ‘ off with their heads,” 
and who was suppressing the activities of these unfortunates 
by the same methods as Stalin has now used to suppress the 
activities of the unfortunate Trotsky himself. We know that 
Bolshevism is a ruthless dictatorship. At no time had the 
Soviets a dominating influence over the Presidium. We 
know that Stalin is cruel, but so was Trotsky himself. We 
know from other factors than the increase in the power of 
the bureaucracy that Russia is going through an evolution. 
We know, too, that there is economic distress. With the 
same lack of foreign capital as Soviet Russia has endured 
during the past ten years, there would have been similar 
economic distress in Tsarist Russia. But does Trotsky 
suggest, apart from the benefits which would accrue to 
Russia through the eclipse of Stalin and his own return to 
power, that there is any party in Russia, outside his own 
party, which is capable of destroying the present regime ? 
No. His book merely shows that, just as in 1917 Trotsky 
proved himself a stronger man than Kerensky, so in 1927 
Stalin has proved himself a stronger man than Trotsky. 
Revolutionary heroes rarely stage a come-back ; Trotsky is 
hardly likely to prove the exception, but, even if he did 
succeed, his return to power would make no material 
difference to the stability of the Bolshevik regime or to its 
relationship to the outside world. 

More interesting than Trotsky’s personal polemics is 
Maxim Gorky’s open letter to the “ mechanised bourgeoisie ” 
of Soviet Russia. The record of Gorky’s relations with 
Soviet Russia is interesting. In 1918 he was one of their 
most violent opponents. Later, he shifted his ground, and, 
coming more and more under the influence of Lenin, became 
a non-party supporter and privileged critic of the Bolshevik 
regime. This summer, after an absence of several years, he 
returned to Russia and spent several weeks in visiting the 
whole country. It is significant of the kind of Russian 
information that is dealt out to the British public by the 
anti-Bolshevik press in this country that his departure from 
Russia, due entirely to his inability to spend a winter in a 
cold climate, was announced as his final rupture with 
Moscow. So far from quarrelling with the Bolsheviks, 
Gorky, by his enthusiasm for all that they have accomplished 
during the past ten years, so enraged his old bourgeois 
friends that they wrote to him in their hundreds denouncing 
him for having “‘ sold himself ” to the Moscow Junta. Hence 
the famous Gorky “open letter” which is one of the 
most vigorous documents that virile writer has ever com- 
posed. The “ mechanised burghers” are those Russians 
“with organic defects, with clots on their brains” who 
cannot see that the revolution in Russia has come to stay, 


that the old regime can never come back, and that, so far 
Cc 
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from his having been “* dazzled or drugged ”’ by his reception 
in Moscow, he has been heart and soul in sympathy with 
what the Bolsheviks are seeking to achieve for more than 
twenty-five years. And his closing paragraph is an unequi- 
vocal declaration of his belief in the final triumph of the 
revolution. ‘I see that the process of creating a new life 
is developing with us here in the Soviet Union with wonderful 
rapidity. I see how well and how creatively new energy is 
streaming into our life—the energy of the working-classes— 
and I believe in their victory. I believe because I know.” 
That Gorky, who can hardly be described as a practising 
Bolshevik, should have written such extravagant praise of 
the progress achieved in Soviet Russia during the past ten 
years, is a remarkable event. His pamphlet, which is 
certainly worth translating into English, entirely refutes 
Trotsky’s theory that conditions in Russia to-day are worse 
than they were a few years ago. 

Trotsky and Gorky, however, are controversialists. For 
those who wish to have a non-political description of 
everyday life under the Soviets, there is the impartial Mr. 
Wicksteed. Here is a plain, unvarnished account of how 
the citizens of Moscow eat and drink and sleep, buy their 
clothes and provisions, educate their children, improve 
their own minds and amuse themselves. It shows, too, that 
for the citizen who takes no interest in politics, life in Soviet 
Russia is not very different from life in other countries ; that 
it is, for example, no more restricted in liberty of action than 
life in Fascist Italy. Those who know Bolshevik Russia 
will find little that is new in Mr. Wicksteed’s book, but it is 
an admirable corrective to the distorted picture of Soviet 
Russia which the anti-Bolshevik propagandists have suc- 
ceeded in instilling in the mind of the average British 
citizen. Mr. Wicksteed’s conclusions, too, are substantially 
the same as those which have been repeatedly proclaimed 
in these pages: namely, that the vast majority of the 
Russian people have no desire to change the present regime, 
because the factory worker and the peasant, who composed 
that majority, are no worse off than they were under the old 
regime and, what is more important still, because they 
believe that they are better off. 

A perusal of these three widely differing books confirms 
the substantial correctness of the view that the raid on 
Arcos and the rupture with Russia were colossal blunders 
which should be repaired as soon as possible. There are 
four irrefutable arguments in favour of a renewal of relations 
with Russia: (1) Whether we like the fact or not, the 
Bolshevik regime is in no immediate danger of collapse 
either from outside or from inside ; (2) the evolution through 
which Bolshevism is now passing will be accelerated by the 
co-operation of capitalist countries such as England in the 
economic reconstruction of Russia ; (3) the state of our own 
industry and our industrial employment demands the re- 
opening of the Russian market ; and (4) the policies of inter- 
vention and the cordon sanitaire having proved gigantic 
failures, there is no longer any sound argument against a 
policy of agreement. That an agreement, fairly satisfactory 
to both parties and including a settlement of the debt 
question, could be achieved we have never doubted. All 
previous attempts at agreement have failed, because they 
have been strangled at the start by half-measures and ill- 
will. We believe, too, that renewal of trade relations and 
a bold co-operation with the Moscow Government in its 
task of economic reconstruction are the best means of con- 
troverting those propagandists and subversive methods of 
the Bolsheviks which our Die-hards seem to dread so much. 
For some time now both the Liberal and the Labour Parties 
have been committed to a renewal of relations with Russia. 
Even in the Conservative Party it can hardly be long before 
the commonsense and practical thinking of the Boothbys 


will overcome the prejudice and hatred of the Winstons 
and the “ Jixes.” 


THE GREYHOUND 


T is a little over a year and a half since a friend met 
| me with the news that he had a greyhound which 

he would like me to have and to run in the electric. 
hare races which were then being organised at the Grand 
Cynodrome. I had never till then even patted a greyhound 
on the head, and, indeed, I did not much care for dogs, 
having always held the cat to be the superior animal, 
One is easily tempted, however, by the prospect of appear- 
ing in a new character, and it amused me to think of myself 
as a greyhound-owner; so I accepted the gift. Resolved 
to play the part as well as possible, I hastened off to the 
kennels at the Cynodrome to be introduced to my dog 
and take counsel with my trainer. The trainer brought 
out the dog on a lead—a rather heavy-looking brindled 
animal, with a kindly expression in his eye, but looking 
as though he would rather walk than run, and rather lie 
down than walk. There was something grey and grand- 
fatherly in his appearance. ‘“‘ Looks as if he was a bit 
past it,” said the trainer. ‘‘ We must see if we can get 
some of the winter beef off him.” The dog—Early Frost 
was his name—looked up and wagged his tail cheerfully. 
You couldn’t help liking him. He was no beauty, compared 
with the other dogs I was shown in the kennels, but he was 
infinitely good-natured. 

The night came on which he was to have his first race. 
Bugles were blown, and six dogs were led out by attendants 
in white coats into the immense Cynodrome, while a 
thousand bookmakers shouted their offers of six to one 
against Early Frost to sixty thousand spectators. I confess 
my heart beat fast as I watched Early Frost loping beside 
his attendant round the field. He did not look much of a 
dog, but then none of the dogs entered for this particular 
race was supposed to be much of a dog. The six dogs had 
their coats removed and were caged in their starting-traps. 
The electric hare was released and sped, roaring, round the 
track, emitting lightning-flashes. As he swept past the 
traps the six dogs sprang out after him, with Early Frost 
two lengths behind. By the time the first turn was reached 
the electric hare was being pursued by five dogs, and five 
dogs were being pursued by Early Frost. He fell further 
and further behind till at last his great object in life seemed 
to be not to catch up with the other dogs but to keep 
them in sight. This he certainly made a heroic effort to 
do. Long after the other dogs had passed the post, miles 
away down the straight, Early Frost battled on, tottering, 
lurching, but undefeated in spirit; and just as he reached 
the post a tremor passed over him, his hind legs went from 
under him, and he rolled over on his side on the grass. 
His attendant tried to make him get up, but in vain; 
and, in the end, he had to take him up in his arms and carry 
him off the field. 

For the moment I feared that the dog was dead ;_ but, 
when I learned that nothing was the matter with him 
except that he was a fat old dog past racing, alarm 
gave place to indignation, and I taxed my friend with 
treachery in having made me ridiculous by giving me 4 
dog that, beyond all known precedent, lay down during 
a race and had to be carried off the field. I felt none 
the less humiliated when photographers began sending me 
invitations to give them a sitting for a new series of 
photographs of ‘‘ Famous Greyhound-Owners.”’ One news- 
paper having printed “Mrs.” instead of “ Mr.” before 
my name in its list of starters and owners, my wife 
too received an invitation to be photographed free in the 
Famous Greyhound-Owners series. A few days later 
my friend told me that he had got another dog for me— 
a young dog, called Lucky Luckybag, which had just come 
from Ireland and done well in a trial. I was superstitious 


enough to be attracted by the name, and, when I read in 
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one of the expert articles about dog-racing in the newspapers 
that ‘Mr. Y. has shown good judgment in his purchase 
of the promising Lucky Luckybag” my hopes rose as high 
as the statement was wide of the truth. 

What bliss it was to go to the Cynodrome on the night 
of his first race, and to hear all the bookmakers shouting 
the name of Lucky Luckybag! He was a warm favourite, 
and nearly everybody was backing him. Bookmakers, 
with faces like angry moons with bulging eyes, were howling 
“ Five to two, Lucky Luckybag,” and it was music in my 
ears. There was a little twinge at my heart as I 
thought: “‘ How awful if all these poor people lose their 
money!” I had a torturing sense of responsibility, but at 
the same time a delicious hope of victory. Lucky Luckybag 
looked such a merry little chap, wagging his tail as he 
approached the traps. You who have never owned a 
greyhound cannot measure the longing that fills the breast 
of a new owner on such an occasion, and the tremulous 
excitement that transforms a middle-aged sluggard into a 
gesticulating and shouting fanatic as his dog sweeps out 
of the trap and races nose to nose with other dogs in the 
wake of the uncatchable hare. Alas! longing, gesticulating, 
and frenzied shouting were in vain. Lucky Luckybag was 
fifth of the six dogs at the end of the race. I was grateful 
to him for not being sixth and for not collapsing on the 
field, but I thought sarcastic thoughts about those who 
had given him his name. 

Do not rush to conclusions, however. Lucky Luckybag 
won his next race, and ran it in a way that suggested 
that he would win more. And he very nearly did. Unfor- 
tunately, he always ran a yard or two wide at the turns, 
and was never able to make up enough of the lost ground 
after this to win more than a second prize. By the end of 
the season his record was one first prize and two seconds, 
and the trainer assured me that, if he could be cured of 
his habit of running wide at the bends, he was a dog of 
considerable possibilities. 

Lucky Luckybag, having spent some months in winter 
quarters, returned to the Cynodrome at the beginning of 
the next season, and the trainer sent glowing reports of 
his progress. Racing was resumed, and I expected every 
day to get the usual announcement that Lucky Luckybag 
would run in a race on such-and-such a night. Week 
followed week, however, and no announcement came. 
Then I received a letter from the trainer saying that the 
dog had developed a bad habit of tearing his kennel to 
pieces at night, and asking me to go and see him. I went 
to the Cynodrome, and. instead of the bright little tail- 
wagger of a few months before, I found a trembling animal, 
with a cut nose, and all manner of cuts and wounds on his 
legs and body. The trainer said he had done all that he 
could and that there was no hope for the dog unless I took 
him away and looked after him till he had got over his 
claustrophobia (though he did not call the dog’s nervousness 
by that name). He said that he should be put into the 
hands of a veterinary surgeon, and given plenty of exercise. 
And that was how I came to have a greyhound in my 
home. 

The greyhound, I confess, seemed extraordinarily happy. 
He treated the house as his own, walked up the stairs and 
Into the bedrooms, chased the cat out of the window, 
leaped up at one’s hand and face to challenge one to a race 
in the garden, and generally behaved as if he were under 
the impression that human beings had nothing else to do 
but make houses fit for greyhounds to livein. And, indeed, 
While he remained, I was little better than a slave. I 
spent the next fortnight taking him to and from the 
veterinary surgeon—who discovered that he was blind of 
an eye—and taking him out for long walks after the 
shades of night had fallen. I cannot walk as far or 
as fast as a greyhound, and, apart from that, I was shy 


of being seen with a racing greyhound on a lead by daylight, 
feeling as though I were an imposter. Queer characters 
used to stop me in the street, and talk about dogs to me, 
and asking me questions about Lucky Luckybag’s pedigree, 
which I always forgot. Night after night I sought the 
quietest and darkest streets, with my unlucky Lucky 
Luckybag dragging at the lead every time a cat appeared. 
I do not think I ever walked so far in my life. But Lucky 
Luckybag was getting better, and his appetite was that of 
a young lion. 

Then I boarded him out for a couple of months, tried 
him at the Cynodrome again, where he again tore his kennel 
to pieces so that he had to be removed, boarded him out 
again, always in the hope that one day he would be able 
to return to racing. The other day, however, weary of 
keeping a dog that was neither a racing dog nor a household 
pet, I resolved finally to resign from the racing-track and 
to have the dog home to pass the remainder of his years in 
fireside idleness. My nieces promised they would take him 
for walks. The cook promised she would take him for 
walks. We awaited his coming in excited anticipation. 

There was never a friendlier dog. He was all tail 
waggings and readiness for romps. When he went down 
to his bed in the kitchen at night, we felt that at last we 
had a real mascot in the house, a luck-bringer. 

About two in the morning I was awakened from my 
sleep by a noise like that of a burglary. There was a 
scratching at windows, a sound as of a door being forced 
open, a crash as of something knocked over in the dark. 
I said to myself, “ It’s only Lucky Luckybag,” and turned 
over on my side to sleep. Five minutes later a terrific 
crash of tumbling trays startled me into wakefulness again, 
andI sat up and listened. The trays went on crashing. 
I crept down the stairs in a little trepidation, since I did 
not know what to do should the dog have gone mad. 
I opened the kitchen door and turned on the light. The dog 
came up to me with wagging tail and a Little-Jack-Horner 
expression in his eye as I surveyed the torn linoleum, the 
scratched paint and the trays on the floor. ‘* Good dog,” I 
said, as I patted his head and led him back to his blanket 
to sleep. He seemed a model dog when I left him, and I 
felt really annoyed when about an hour later a worse crash 
than ever awoke me. It was as though burglars were 
throwing plates at each other and tumbling over each other 
in the kitchen. I felt sleepy and angry, and said to myself : 
** Let him tear the kitchen to pieces if he wants to.” Ten 
minutes later I said to myself: ‘ But he is tearing the 
kitchen to pieces,” and strode downstairs to give him a 
talking-to. He looked so happy to see me, however, so 
gentle and kind, that there was nothing to do but to give 
him something to eat and soothe him to sleep again. 

Alas! forthe ingratitude of dogs. I was just struggling 
into my third sleep when the uproar in the kitchen broke 
out again, as if the house had been in the possession of a 
poltergeist. This time he had destroyed the linoleum 
for good. This time he had made wreckage of the dishes, 
and it astonished me, when I saw his mild and smiling face, 
that he had left a chair or a picture whole in the room. 
I was tempted to open the front door and to let him run 
away and find a house he liked better. I was determined 
at least to give him away in the morning. I gave him some 
more food and soothed him to sleep again and then, by a 
happy thought, left the light on in the hope that he would 
feel less nervous in the dark. And, after that, he slept. 

As for me, I was but a jaded wreck when, the first thing 
in the morning, I went to the telephone. “ Are you really 
sure you would like him as a present?” IT asked. He said 
that he was. ‘“‘ When can you come for him?” I asked. 
He said the same afternoon. “I’m very fond of that dog,” 
he said. ‘‘ Nobody could help liking him,” I replied, and 
indeed I never in my life had been so fond of an animal 
of which I wished to be rid. 

I may say that in the meantime I discovered that 
“Lucky Luckybag ” was only the dog’s racing name, and 
that his real name was Jack. This is only a trifle, but, if I 
had been sure the dog was a mascot .. . 

Anyhow, I am no longer a Famous Greyhound-Owner, 
and the cat is happier as a result. T¥. 
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GLADSTONE 


ORD GLADSTONE’S much-discussed apologia pro 
patre suo* seems to us an extraordinarily ill- 
advised compilation. A son may most properly 

be intensely jealous of his father’s reputation, but he can 

hardly hope to be its most effective champion. Even if he 
be a really brilliant writer the likelihood of his being able 
to conceal the evidences of his naturally heavy bias is 
extremely small; and Lord Gladstone is not a brilliant 
writer. His blind worship of his father may be all to his 
credit—he does not conceal his conviction that Gladstone 
was a much greater statesman not only than Disraeli but 
even than Bismarck '—but it does not tend to induce 
confidence in the unprejudiced reader, especially when it 
is accompanied by indiscriminate attacks upon the good 
faith as well as upon the intelligence of all those who have 
ever ventured to criticise the object of his filial adoration. 

Inevitably there is much petulance and many blunders, and 

on the major controversial points the conclusions are 

quite unconvincing. 

Rather naively Lord Gladstone suggests that only those 
who are intimate with a great man in his home circle are 
in a proper position to estimate his essential greatness. 
Who can know him as well as his own family know him ? 
Who, indeed ? But that raises an interesting question. May 
they not know a little too much about his private virtues 
to be able to form a just estimate of his public services? 
Gladstone may have been—indeed certainly must have 
been—the most perfect and delightful of fathers, in all 
respects worthy of the affection and esteem which he won 
and held in the intimate circle of Hawarden. But our 
judgment of him as a husband and a father—as to which 
naturally the reader will defer readily and without reserve 
to Lord Gladstone’s knowledge—has really very little to do 
with our judgment of him as a statesman. Men who 
choose a public life must necessarily and rightly be judged 
by their public actions alone. The family of a great man 
may easily forgive him his blunders because they under- 
stand as no one else understands the perfection of his 
character and the purity of his motives; but the public 
cannot—indeed has no right to—take such points into 
consideration in arriving at its verdict. We must judge 
our statesmen by what they do, not by what they are, 
because as a rule we cannot be really sure about what they 
are, and if we try to penetrate inner motives are almost as 
likely to be wrong as to be right. The truce historian also 
must deny himself these more intimate speculations ; in 
discussing, for example, the career of a man like Gladstone 
his main concern must be with what the great man did 
rather than with why he did it. If our historian were 
writing about the man himself it would of course be a 
different matter, but if he is writing about the statesman 
then the final verdict must be based upon facts rather than 
upon intentions, upon achievement rather than upon 
character. The private lives of great public men, when 
we are privileged to penetrate them, concern us only as 
matters of curious interest ; it is solely their public lives 
that we are entitled to praise or to condemn. 

This is the fundamental reason why Lord Gladstone 
would probably have been wiser not to have given us this 
book. The verdict of history upon his father’s career has 
already been passed and is not likely to be in the least 
affected by the loyal tribute of a son, however well contrived, 
and Lord Gladstone’s tribute is in truth not well contrived 
at all. It consists for the most part of quite unconvincing 
attacks upon other people. Perhaps the worst example of 
this is to be found in the chapter which describes the really 
dreadful political blundering which led to the disaster of 


* After Thirty Years. By the Rt. Hon. Viscount Gladstone, P.C., 
G.C.M.G., Macmillan. 21s. 











Majuba Hill, and subsequently to the South African War, 
Unable to deny or palliate the blunder, Lord Gladstone 
throws the whole responsibility for it upon Lord Kimberley, 
who was Colonial Secretary in Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tration. We cannot believe that Gladstone would have 
endorsed the constitutional propriety of this attribution of 
responsibility. Kimberley certainly displayed extreme 
incompetence, but Gladstone was Prime Minister and 
notoriously an autocrat in his Cabinet. He knew what 
Kimberley was doing, or if he did not was guilty—since the 
question was obviously of the most vital importance—of 
almost criminal negligence. His son suggests that his 
mind was occupied with other matters; but that really 
will not do. History will justly attribute to Gladstone all 
the evil results of the policy which led to Majuba and the 
subsequent half-hearted surrender. Regarding the death 
of Gordon, Lord Gladstone’s defence is equally astonishing. 
He points out that while, of course, his father as Prime 
Minister stood first in responsibility, yet “the whole 
Cabinet shared in it.””. Shade of the G.O.M.! To do him 
justice, he never tried to shove the responsibility for his 
blunders or misfortunes on to other people. 

Lord Gladstone scatters accusations of malice or ignor- 
ance all over his petulant pages. His most serious accu- 
sations are directed against Mr. G. E. Buckle, but he also 
indicts many other historians and commentators including 
Lord Morley, Mr. G. Trevelyan, Lord Cromer, the authors 
of the articles on Disraeli in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
and in the Dictionary of National Biography, and even 
M. André Maurois. Everywhere he detects personal 
animosity, and thus—since so widely directed an accusation 
is patently absurd—defeats his own aim. In much of what 
he writes he is testy and tiresome. He has plenty of inter- 
esting things to say, but he says them in a way which is 
likely to make the reader doubtful, not indeed of their 
sincerity but of their accuracy. Also he allows himself to 
be led into absurdities—as, for example, when he devotes 
three or four pages to a refutation of the remark of some 
critic who said that “ Mr. Gladstone was wholly without 
Divine guidance.” Several other pages he devotes to the 
question of whether Gladstone was or was not in the 
habit, as was alleged, of deceiving himself by his own 
ebullient eloquence. He also rakes up all sorts of forgotten 
anecdotes about his father for the purpose of disproving 
them, thus giving them a fresh circulation. He even 
offers in tabular form a statistical statement of the number 
of occasions on which Gladstone met the notorious Mrs. 
O’Shea and the number of letters he wrote to her. He 
thereby proves his point, but why should he not have left 
such unimportant incidents and disputes to the kindly 
oblivion of history ? 

But the most curious thing in the book is the amount 
of space which Lord Gladstone devotes to a more or less 
successful attempt to prove that Queen Victoria’s notorious 
dislike of his father did not begin until 1876. Perhaps 
the natural clash of two obviously opposed temperaments 
did not make itself apparent until that year. But what 
does that matter? It is only the clash that is interesting, 
and since it was certainly inevitable the exact year in which 
it began is of no special consequence. Lord Gladstone 
attributes the Queen’s dislike of his father entirely to the 
secret machinations of Disraeli, but that on the face of it is 
a quite fantastic explanation. Disraeli died in 1881. 
Gladstone held office until 1886 and again from 1892 to 
1894, and to the day of his very last meeting with her the 
Queen continued to make manifest her personal antipathy. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that that antipathy arose 
from quite natural and unavoidable causes—implying, of 
course, no fault whatever in Gladstone’s own behaviour— 
and that if Disraeli sometimes allowed himself to nourish 
it, that was mainly, or perhaps solely, because he always 
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played up to every foible or prejudice of his ‘* beloved 
sovereign.” That the Queen treated Gladstone badly 
when he took his final leave of her after fifty years service 
must be admitted, but that her coldness was due to the 
influence of a man who had been dead for thirteen years 
is not at all credible. 

Lord Gladstone’s attack on Mr. Buckle, as editor of 
Queen Victoria’s Letters, seems to us entirely unfair. It 
is ridiculous to say that “‘ Mr. Buckle treats Mr. Gladstone 
as a Whipping post.”” Mr. Buckle very properly prints the 
letters in which the Queen abused Gladstone, because they 
are peculiarly interesting. The same may be said of the 
Wolseley correspondence, of the publication of which Lord 
Gladstone particularly complains. The complaint is ill- 
judged because that particular group of letters does more 
than anything else in the volume to discredit Wolseley 
—and in a lesser degree the Queen herself—and by contrast 
to throw a favourable light upon the policy of a Prime 
Minister who had to suffer so much unmerited detraction. 
Wolseley’s letters were outrageous, to be explained, though 
certainly not excused, only on the ground that he thought 
the Queen would like them—which she did. But at any 
rate their publication can do less than no harm to the 
reputation of Gladstone. Lord Gladstone accuses Mr. 
Buckle of having failed to mention this, that or the other. 
He seems to forget that the editing of letters is not the 
writing of political history. Mr. Buckle has, in our opinion, 
done his work with great skill and impartiality, and if he 
has failed to include any eulogy of Gladstone, that no 
doubt is because he was not writing about Gladstone but 
about Queen Victoria, who happened to dislike Gladstone 
and to be very frank in the expression of her dislike. It is 
really absurd in these circumstances that Lord Gladstone 
should write a violent attack upon Mr. Buckle accusing him 
of malice, and suggesting disgraceful acts of suppression 
of which the doyen of English journalists is quite certainly 
incapable. Here Lord Gladstone is even more foolish than 
unfair, for he is not likely to persuade any sensible reader 
to accept his wild accusations. Earlier in the book he 
tells us how his father taught him to tell the truth. Un- 
fortunately he was not taught how to discern it. Incident- 
ally Lord Gladstone, who, of course, has in his possession 
all the originals of the hundreds of letters written by the 
Queen to his father, expresses the hope that Mr. Buckle 
will not publish in the next volume of the collection any 
of the letters which were written after 1885—or at any 
rate not more than one as a specimen. In the interests 
of history it is to be hoped that Mr. Buckle will entirely 
disregard this plea. 

We do not wish to be in any respect unfair to Lord 
Gladstone, but we think he made a mistake in writing 
this book. No one, of course, could expect him to be 
impartial on such a subject, but his distortion both of 
facts and of opinions passes all reasonable acceptance. 
Gladstone was not a god. He was a statesman and one of 
the greatest orators of his age, but though he had wonderful 
moments of vision he was more often blind, and he made 
more mistakes than any other nineteenth-century statesman 
of similar calibre and opportunities. His utter honesty, 
his splendid fearlessness, his vast industry, and his incom- 
parable gifts of exposition constitute his real title to fame. 
As a popular spokesman he was magnificent—probably he 
really believed in the maxim vor poputi, vor dei—but he 
hever understood the real needs of his time—especially 
its social needs. Even the comparatively volatile 
Disraeli seems to have understood more clearly what was 
happening in the course of the great change from oligarchy 
to democracy. Somehow in retrospect one thinks of 
Gladstone rather as, in another sphere, one thinks of Sir 

enry Irving—as a genius within a certain range, with a 
nobility of character far above all such vulgar, or imaginary, 


detraction as that from which his son so unwisely seeks to 
defend him. 


Correspondence 
FREE TRADE 


To the Editor of Tim: New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Your correspondent, Mr. Charlton, in a letter published 
in your issue of December 15th, writes protesting against your 


‘statement that you regard the question between Free Trade 


and Protection as a matter of practical expediency. He goes 
on to ask: ‘ Are the efforts of the special League of Nations 
Committee to this end” (Free Trade) ‘“ purely a matter of 
practical expediency ?”’ This letter is an indication of a mis- 
understanding very commonly held by Free Traders in this 
country. 

As a member of the Economic Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations, may I point out that the Economic Organi- 
sation of the League does not include any special committee for 
propaganda in favour of Free Trade. 

The League of Nations Economic Organisation is attempting 
to assist the world commerce in various ways: firstly through 
the provision of sound and comparable information on production 
and trade—a matter of really first-class importance ; secondly, 
by securing through International Conferences agreements for 
facilitating the flow of trade (questions of tariff nomenclature, 
import and export prohibitions, etc.), and, thirdly, acting on 
the advice of the World Economie Conference, it is examining 
and publishing most useful information on the effect of tarifi 
barriers on trade. It should be remembered that the League of 
Nations is no academic institute, but an organisation of which 
some 54 States are members. Of these States, not less than 52} 
are frankly Protectionist, in practice at least. It therefore follows 
that the League of Nations, as a representative body, neither 
does nor indeed can claim to support the economic doctrine of 
Free Trade.—yYours, ete., 

F. L. McDovuGa.t. 

Australia House, London, W.C. 2. 

December 18th. 


To the Editor of Tot New STATESMAN. 


Sir.—I, in common with many others, I venture to think, 
not tied to Party shibboleths, entirely endorse your view that 
Free Trade is an expedient, not a sacrosanct doctrine. That the 
Liberal Party—the party which claims to be the party of progress 
—should obstinately cling to Free Trade long after the economic 
conditions which brought it into being have passed away, is 
an anachronism for which there is no explanation, unless it be 
that it is the only cry with which they have any hopes of catching 
votes. It is to be expected that at the next General Election 
Liberal candidates will still chuck the poor woman’s baby under 
the chin while they solemnly assure her if she votes for a Unionist 
“Your food will cost you more.” 

Your correspondent, Mr. Charlton, seems to forget that our 
great Merchant Marine was built up on Navigation Laws which 
are the very negation of Free Trade. Free Trade in the early 
Victorian period, and indeed for many years after, was unquestion- 
ably the right and only policy for this country. We were then 
the workshop of the world ; Germany was still an agricultural 
country, and America was young, with her industrial system 
undeveloped. America has built her immense prosperity on 
Protection, and as a consequence has incidentally attracted the 
skilled workman from all other countries, while at the same time 
she has had the benefit not only of her own large market, but 
our market too, thus enabling her to go in for mass-production 
on a scale with which no other nation could compete, resulting 
in much lowered cost and yet, notwithstanding, higher wages 
for her workpeople. Which is better, the loaf at 6d. and only 
the dole to buy it with, or the loaf at 1s. and 2s. with which to 
buy it ? 

As I have said, economic conditions have completely changed. 
So far from being the workshop of the world, we have now to 
compete with not only France (with her devastated factories 
rebuilt and refitted with the most modern machinery), Germany 
(with no high war debt), America protected (and immensely 
enriched by the war), India, our Dominious and Possessions, 
and other countries, like Brazil and the Argentine (who, owing 
to the long duration of the war were compelled to build factories 
of their own). There is no blinking the fact that we have per- 
manently lost much of that export trade which was the raison 
@étre of Free Trade. 

Again, it is often said, quite erroneously, ‘* the consumer 
pays ” (the protective duty) ; he does not, so far as manufactured 
goods are concerned, when there is sufficient competition in the 
country of manufacture, as witness the motor car trade. And 
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further, enlightened manufacturers know the cheaper the article 
the greater the turnover. 

Finally, Protection brings large firms into the country who 
find employment for thousands of our unemployed, e.g., General 
Motors, Ford, and Citroen.—Yours, etc., 

Shrewsbury. 

December 15th. 


J. J. J. ELLIson. 


THE ABLE-BODIED AND THE RATES 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Your comments on the Local Government Bill have 
shed light on many dark places ; but forme, at any rate, you have 
left one important point in obscurity. When you denounce 
‘the keeping of able-bodied relief on the rates *°—how do you 
propose to keep it off? I agree as to the evil, which has indeed 
for twenty years past been a favourite bogey of reformers, but 
I am still at a loss for any satisfactory remedy. 

Is the alternative provision, out of National Funds, to be a 
fixed rate of dole or donation allowed subject to certain minimum 
tests and conditions? If so, there will always be some able- 
bodied workers who will fail to satisfy those conditions, and 
some for whose families the subsistence will be inadequate (just 
as there are many to-day who are compelled to supplement 
their unemployment insurance benefit by out-relief). Or is it 
to be an alimentary provision awarded solely on a need basis, 
taking, of course, the families into account? If so, who is to 
administer the fund? Not the Employment Exchanges, I 
hope! And how avoid overlapping with the services of the local 
authority in respect of the children, and perhaps the mother ? 
The State can hardly leave the local authorities free to admin- 
ister the relief as they think fit, for, if the latter call the tune, they 
must at least help to pay the piper. And so we should be back 
at the ‘** glaring error—the keeping of able-bodied relief on the 
rates.’’—Yours, etc., 


December 15th. R. C. DAvISON. 


[Our view is that the relief of and provision for the able-bodied 
should be the business of a State department and not of the local 
authorities. We do not envisage merely a national system of 
doles or of aliment on a need basis, though in emergency cases— 
cases of urgent and sudden necessity, to use the Poor Law 
phrase—temporary relief in money or kind might have to be 
given, But normally the unemployed would be dealt with (apart 
from Unemployment Insurance) in two main ways. Either 
they would be required as a condition of relief to attend the 
training centres, which are already functioning on a small 
scale under the Ministry of Labour, and which must be widely 
extended ; or they would be absorbed into work of public import- 
ance—not of course the old discredited “ relief-works,”’ but such 
things as road-making, slum-clearance and _ house-building, 
electrification, land drainage and afforestation. That point is 
referred to in an article on p. 348 of this issue, and we shall 
return to it next week. We shall also have more to say about 
the training centres. They are, in our opinion, an essential 
part of any sound and comprehensive scheme for dealing with 
unemployment, and their development means taking the able- 
bodied off the rates.—Ed. N.S. 


AN UNCHARTED REEF IN SOUTH 
AFRICAN POLITICS 
To the Editor of Tx New STaTEsMAN. 


Str,—I would beg leave to invite any one of your readers 
who may still feel interest in Mr. Frere Smith’s criticism of my 
article upon this subject, to refer to my letter in Tur: NEw 
STATESMAN of December Ist, which disposes of all the points, 
save two, advanced in Mr. Smith’s letter appearing in your issue 
of Saturday last. As to those two points: (1) he adheres to his 
statement that “In the instance of Mr. Ballinger the British 
Passport Office wrote to the High Commissioner and asked 
whether he had any objection to the issue of a passport to 
Mr. Ballinger. The High Commissioner replied that he had 
none and did nothing more.” If this is an exhaustive account 
of the trouble taken in this connection by the High Commissioner 
in discharging his duty as Agent of the South African Govern- 
ment, Mr. Ballinger, and with him Mr. Creech Jones and Miss 
Winifred Holtby, my other informants who corroborated him, 
have been the subjects of a very remarkable collective halluci- 
nation, so convincing as to cause Mr. Ballinger the uncertainty 
and delay which I have recorded, and which unquestionably 
occurred. 

(2) Mr. Frere Smith now adds, speaking (according to the 
syntax of what he writes) of the same period of delay, that 


a 


** General Hertzog had announced that all restrictions, ete., had 
been removed.” This seems to indicate that Mr. Ballinger 
must indeed be an exceedingly powerful medium : for he and 
his associates in South Africa believed that he was dealt with on 
and after his arrival in the manner I have described, and that 
the restrictions applied to him were not removed until a good 
while afterwards, and then in consequence of the protest made 
by them, as mentioned by me. 

Alternatively, perhaps, General Hertzog’s liberally-inspired 
instructions had been ignored, during that further period, by 
the local officers of his Government.—Yours, ete., 


December 17th. OLIVIER, 


TENNYSON AND LYTTON 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsSMAN. 
Sir,—Mr. Eoin O’Mahony’s letter throws interesting side- 
lights on Lytton’s attack on Tennyson and the latter's reply, 


but I regret to find that he is in error in identifying the Knowles 
of Lytton’s line in The New Timon : 





And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles, 


with the founder and editor of The Nineteenth Century, Sir 
James Knowles. Sir James was born in 1831. The New Timon 
was published in 1846. The Nineteenth Century, as the wrapper 
informs us, was founded in 1877. Curiously enough the first 
number was introduced by a sonnet of Tennyson, who had long 
been a personal friend of the editor. 

The author whose treatment Lytton contrasted with that of 
Tennyson was James Sheridan Knowles, ‘ who was born at 
Cork in 1784.” Like Lytton he was a once popular dramatist. 
His plays, Virginius, William Tell, The Hunchback, and The 
Tove Chase, long held the stage. Virginius, first played in 
London in 1820 with W. C. Macready in the title-role, was 
revived in London in 1897 by Wilson Barrett at the Lyric 
Theatre. The production of William Tell in 1825 was pro- 
nounced to be Macready’s greatest success at Drury Lane. 
Hazlitt, in the same year, spoke of the author as the first tragic 
writer of his time. Charles Lamb, in 1838, wrote both the pro- 
logue and the epilogue for Knowles’s play The Wife. About 
1846 (note the date) he was in financial difficulties owing to 
his charity, and his efforts to pay his father’s debts. He was 
granted a Civil List pension of two hundred pounds in 1848.— 
Yours, etc., 

11 Moor Place, Liverpool. 

December 17th. 


JAMES NOONAN. 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Eoin O'Mahony is mistaken 
in supposing that the line he quotes from The New Timon, 
** And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles” “contains 
an innuendo that Sir Robert Peel’s pension was given to a 
man in easy circumstances while the founder and editor of 
The Nineteenth Century was allowed to go unrewarded.” 
The New Timon was published in 1846: the Review edited by 
Sir James Knowles was founded at least a quarter of a century 
later. 

The Knowles referred to by Lytton was probably James 
Sheridan Knowles, the Irish dramatist (1784—1862). He was 
granted a Civil List pension of £200 in 1848.—Yours, etc., 

22 Devonshire Place, W. FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 

December 16th. 





a] 


To the Editor of Turk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—Mr. O’Mahony, in your last issue, writes that in a search 
of some years he has only found two reprints of Tennyson's 
severe lines in Punch on Lytton—in a footnote and a volume of 
caricatures. Has he looked through the Tennyson literature ? 
** Affable Hawk ” remembered that he had seen the lines some- 
where outside Punch. This source was probably Professor 
Lounsbury’s Life and Times of Tennyson, 1809-1850, Yale 
University Press and H. Milford, London, 1915, where they are 
given in full, pages 526-7. 

They are also included in Suppressed Poems of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, 1830-1862, an “Aran Booklet” published by J. 
Thomson, London, 1965. ; 

It is a question of literary ethics whether one is justified in 
reprinting pieces the poet has thought fit to drop. This would, 
I think, be hardly fair during the poet's life-time. But, if I 


remember right, the Atheneum years ago called one digger-out 
of Tennyson’s early infelicities a‘ ghoul” and had to pay for 
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it in the law courts, though supported by the testimony of many 
literary men of distinction.—Yours, etc., 
VERNON RENDALL. 
English Review, 4 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw Statesman. 

Sir,—‘* Affable Hawk’s ” desire to know whether Tennyson’s 
The New Timon and the Poets has ever been reprinted can easily 
be satisfied. I have in my possession a copy of the rare pamphlet 
in which it was privately printed in 1876. This pamphlet is, 
of course, the genuine first edition, as, according to the ritual 
of book-collecting, appearance in periodicals is not allowed to 
count.—Yours, etc., OLIVER BRETT. 

21 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 

December 16th. 





To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—May I be allowed to say that the poem by Tennyson 
to which Affable Hawk and Mr. O’Mahony refer, The New Timon, 
was reprinted in the Oxford edition of Tennyson’s poems, in 
an Appendix of poems not included in the author’s final edition 
and has appeared there since 1910 ?—Yours, etc., 

H. S. Mi.rorp. 

Oxford University Press, Amen House, London, E.C. 4. 

December 17th. 


GILMAN AND GORE 
To the Editor of Tne NEw STatTrsMAN. 

Sir,—In his notice of my modest loan collection of British 
pictures at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, Mr. T. W. Earp reveals 
that he is one of the few critics who realise the importance of 
the little band of painters headed by the late Harold Gilman and 
Spencer Gore. Their loss to British art can hardly be over- 
estimated, for here we had the beginning of a movement for the 
furtherance of “ colour-tone” and colour analysis which is 
unique in modern painting. More especially was this the case 
with Gilman, who carried this analysis to a point which may 
be said to have broken fresh ground in subtle rendering of 
colour relationships. Keyed up to the very highest pitch of pure 
colour, only artists who have worked at this ‘* pitch ’ can under- 
stand the magnitude of the task. Great as were the impres- 
sionists of the °70’s, none of them even attempted to marshal 
colour in the interests of naturalism as did Gilman and Gore. 
The Frenchmen were great extemporisers in pure colour; but 
had Gilman and Gore lived we should have seen a naturalistic 
movement in English painting comparable to that inaugurated 
by the mighty Constable. Theirs would have been an ordered 
control of pure colouring rather than the more haphazard use 
to which it is now put. 

It is refreshing to find a critic who would isolate this little 
group, and give it a place in the development of English painting. 
It would be interesting if Mr. Earp could find a name or label 
for the group.—Yours, ete., 


Old Isleworth. Hucu BLAKER. 


Miscellany 


VISITORS TO ST. JAMES’S PARK 


A stanain crowd somewhat larger than usual was 
standing on the asphalt path on the south side 
of the ornamental water. They seemed to be 
watching something on the path, not the pelicans inside 
the railings nor the black-headed gulls whose graceful 
circling flight and eager cries for food are the usual 
attractions that draw crowds on this spot. When I 
reached the group I found them intent on a grey squirrel 
a rare sight in St. James’s Park, though so common 
in Regent’s Park. These people had nothing to offer the 
visitor except fragments of bread, which the squirrel 
despised. Unlike frequenters of Regent’s Park, they 
had come unprovided with nuts. The squirrel, which 
was very tame, practically asked for them. Being offered 
only bread, he went away sorrowful, evidently thinking 
the St. James’s Park people a poor lot. I saw him no 
more. Manifestly h: had a very thin time compared with 


the exuberant nut harvest reaped by squirrels in George 
the Fourth’s old shooting ground. 

On several days during two weeks in November a large 
family of swans visited St. James’s Park. The full troupe 
consisted of two adult birds and seven cygnets mottled 
with brown. They stayed a couple of days on each of 
their first two visits, and had a royal time, securing most 
of the luncheon entertainment supplied by visitors from 
the suspension bridge. The swans apparently came from 
the river down stream. At least, whenever they were 
seen departing, except on one occasion, they flew off east- 
ward. Once at least they departed to the south-west. 
Those who saw the whole family on the wing together— 
I was not fortunate enough to be a witness—tell me it 
was a fine sight. Seldom in England, except perhaps on 
the coast, does one see nine of these great birds in flight 
at the same time. I have frequently seen two or three 
in Surrey and on the Thames, and more rarely on the lake 
in Regent’s Park. But a flight of nine I have never seen. 

On one foggy day the family seems to have got lost in 
the fog and missed one another. Three cygnets only came 
early in the morning into the park. When the sun cleared 
the mists away they took wing, and by lunch time they 
were gone. 

Other fresh arrivals, not visitors, but come to stay, are 
a new species of tree duck, which I have never seen before. 
St. James’s Park has long possessed a few rosy-billed 
whistling tree duck, I think from South America. These 
tree duck walk in a quaintly upright position and whistle 
almost like boys. They are very tame and particularly 
attached to one big park-keeper, an ex-Guardsman I should 
judge, from his size. When he parades the asphalt paths 
they trot round after him on the grass inside the railings 
like a row of little dogs, whistling at him as they trot. 
He is so big, they have great difficult in keeping up with 
him, though they are working on interior lines, and their 
efforts to hurry when his huge steps are taking him away 
from them are indescribably funny. I have never seen 
him take any notice of them, but he must give them 
bonnes bouches sometimes, or I imagine they would not 
be so fond of him. As they trot after him and whistle 
to him they are manifestly asking for something, even if 
it is only a friendly word. 

The new arrivals, which are, I believe, Celebes tree 
ducks, are similar in size and gait, but quite plain in 
colouring. They are a dull brownish or greyish black 
and are devoid of the rosy bills which give a dash of showy 
colour to the South American birds. I believe these 
Celebes birds also whistle, though I have not yet heard 
them utter a sound. They do not appear as yet to be 
quite reconciled to their new surroundings. There are 
four of them, and they always keep together. When 
one moves, the other three trot after. or else they trot, 
four abreast, across the grass. 

Two new pelicans have taken the place of the two 
veterans which died a few months ago. They are appar- 
ently youngish birds, in better plumage and showing less 
signs of wear and tear than the four which have inhabited 
this park for twenty or thirty years past. One of the 
new birds has a most gigantic yawn. One day, as I was 
passing, the four pelicans were surrounded by the customary 
little group of admiring children with their parents or 
nurses. One of them yawned—always a great joy to the 
children. This yawn was so wide and so long that the 
children shrieked with delight, and one small boy, rocking 
with laughter, with his hands on his knees, called out in 
his shrill little voice : “‘ Mummy, he’ll bweak his mouth.” 
Indeed, so wide and long was the yawn that I stopped 
to see if the bird had dislocated his bill. He hadn't. 
When he had yawned enough, he slowly and solemnly 
closed it. I have never seen a more latitudinous yawn 
except from a supremely bored hippopotamus at the 
Zoo. W. M. Crook. 
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Music 
MUSICAL AUTHORITY 


HE performance of Handel’s little-known oratorio 

Hercules by the Royal Philharmonic Society 

(which I, for one, was very pleased to hear) 
gave rise to a good deal of criticism of the Society and of 
its programmes generally. No doubt whatever the 
Society did it would be criticised, and no season’s pro- 
gramme could possibly be drawn up which would satisfy 
everybody. Yet there is a great gulf between the 
criticism which all public activity invites and requires, and 
that general discontent which results in praise being 
withheld even when it is deserved. The Royal Phil- 
hirmonic Society is one of those curious institutions whose 
organisation is difficult to understand. Formed in 1813, 
and being “‘ under the immediate patronage of His Majesty 
the King, Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales,” it has a semi-official character, and 
it no doubt should occupy the position in the world of 
music which the Royal Society occupies in the world of 
science. 

Exactly how the Royal Society is organised and con- 
trolled I don’t profess to know, nor do I know any more 
of the Royal Philharmonic Society than the fact that there 
is an honorary committee of management whose names 
are printed upon the Society’s programmes; but I do know 
that, whereas the letters F.R.S. signifying Fellow of the 
Royal Society after a man’s name constitute a real dis- 
tinction, the possession of which gives a scientist a standing 
all over the world, to be a F.R.P.S. or a Fellow of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society is no distinction at all. 

Even to possess the Gold Medal of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society is not comparable to possessing a similar award 
from the Royal Society, as one may realise from a perusal 
of the list of gold medallists printed on the Society’s 
programmes. The whole reputation and status of the 
Philharmonic Society to-day may be said to rest upon 
the two facts (a) that it was founded so long ago as 1813, 
and (6) that it sent money to Beethoven and commissioned 
a symphony from him. But the prestige of the Royal 
Society does not rest upon Sir Isaac Newton; nor, even 
if we had had an English Beethoven who had been con- 
nected with the Philharmonic Society, would that have 
been sullicient to alter its present status. The difference 
is due to a more fundamental cause, it is due to a difference 
of attitude between musicians and scientists generally. 

A scientist may be defined as a man who pursues knowledge 
for its own sake—that is the primary qualification for a 
scientist ; but can we define a musician as one who pursues 
music for its own sake? And if not, what is the reason ? 
No doubt every Royal Philharmonic musician and every 
advocate of such musicians will be able to quote the old 
tag: “de gustibus non est disputandum.” ‘“ Art,” we 
shall be told, is different from ‘“ science.”? The artist is 
inspired, the scientist is merely a trained investigator who 
acquires knowledge by an automatic process of discarding 
error. Well, let us admit for the moment that there are 
** inspired ” musicians. Who is to decide which is “ inspired ” 
and which is not? Is it entirely a matter of taste? And 
are we to arrive presently at a state of final esthetic bliss 
when not only each country and each town will possess 
its own “ inspired ” musician (and will listen to no other), 
but each person also will have his own “ inspired ” musician 
—who, of course, will be himself ! 

I am far from thinking that such a state of affairs is 


impossible. It may come about in two ways: either 


through mankind being reduced to a state of absolute 
imbecility when each imbecile will be unable to perceive 
the existence of any other imbecile; or, through mankind 


being raised to a state of absolute perfection when each 
individual being perfect includes all the others, and is not 
only his own inspired musician but his own inspired poet 
and his own inspired scientist. 

But until either of these Utopias is attained there will 
be numbers of people in a state of ignorance and uncer. 
tainty who are not ready to assume that their taste is perfect 
or infallible. And I believe that this so-called “ taste” 
is not essentially different from what in the world of science 
might be called perception. Scientists depend just as 
much as artists upon their minds and senses. It is with 
their eyes that they observe the stars and all the phenomena 
of light, and the foundation of all science is weighing and 
measuring observed quantities. It may be that no two 
observers observe alike, and the day may come when the 
scientists will say ‘‘ we have come to the limits of what may 
be generally observed, we have now reached a stage when 
every individual gets different results and gets them, not 
because he is inaccurate, but purely because he is a different 
individual.” But that day will come only when there is 
nothing more to be known in common. Now that day has 
not yet arrived in science, and it certainly has not yet 
arrived in music. When a man refuses to discuss a musical 
composition or performance with the remark, “ Tastes 
differ,” it is either an insult to the other person’s intelligence 
or to his own. 

But the difference between scientists and musicians is 
largely a difference of tradition due to the greater difficulty 
of finding proofs of good music than of finding proofs 
of good science. Yet it is true that a scientist in the more 
complicated departments of scientific activity such as physics 
has to use mathematical proofs which are comprehensible 
only to a comparatively few minds. The rest of the world 
takes these “ proofs” on trust. It accepts them from men 
who, in one way or another, have gained its confidence. 
So that there is really no essential difference between an 
Englishman accepting Einstein on the authority of Professor 
Eddington nd the same man accepting Richard Strauss 
on the authority of Oxford University conferring upon him 
the degree of honorary Doctor of Music. 

But somehow or other we have complete confidence 
in our scientific tribunals and very little confidence in our 
musical tribunals ; and my contention is that this is due not 
to any essential difference in the two activities of the 
human mind in respect to the general validity of their 
processes for other human beings ; but to a purely temporary 
difference in the quality and the tradition of the men engaged 
in these activities. 

Any reputable scientist would be shocked at the suggestion 
of giving a serious job to a man because he was somebody’s 
nephew or cousin or, indeed, for any reason other than the 
man’s scientific qualification ; but musicians, unfortunately, 
have no such standards. When I was last in Vienna, 
being surprised at the choice of a certain musician for a 
certain performance, I expressed my surprise, whereupon I 
was told, ‘Oh, yes, but you see he was Professor X.’s 
pupil.” It is well known that many compositions have been 
performed because orchestras or conductors were paid to 
perform them. But can we imagine anybody getting 4 
paper read at the Royal Society by paying money to the 
President and Fellows of the Royal Society for the funds of 
the Society ? 

I do not suggest that the Royal Philharmonic Society 
has ever lowered its standards and accepted either com- 
positions or musicians it did not approve of in order to 
obtain funds. What I suggest is that its attitude is not 
serious enough and its standards are not high enough. 
And the reason for this is that our musicians have not 
the same passionate single-minded devotion to the cause of 
music that scientists have to the cause of science. The 
Royal Philharmonic Society ought to have a reputation as 
high as the reputation of the Royal Society, and it has not. 
That is the final statement to be made upon the matter, 
except that we may add that it is a disgrace to our musicians 
and to English music generally that we have no purely 
disinterested and reputable musical authority in England 
comparable to the Royal Society. 

W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE NETHER- 
WORLD 


The Complete Works of Beddoes. 
Fanfrolico Press. 


Edited by Sir EpmMuND GossE. 
Two vols. 42s. 

A great deal of mewing goes on at present about the stony 
destiny of modern poets. It is so hard for them, we are told, to 
find anything new to say, so hard to find a new way of saying it, 
so hard to be different from the past, to be “‘ original.” Never, 
indeed, was there more fuss about originality than to-day; 
largely, no doubt, because it seems grown somewhat scarce : 
and I suspect it of being all the scarcer because there is so much 
fuss about it. A Moliére or a Shakespeare steals wholesale, 
leaving the academic mind to cry to heaven about “ upstart 
crows beautified with our feathers.” There is nothing new 
under the sun—except every living soul. Every personality is 
unique ; and the poet who has an interesting one needs only to 
be himself. It matters not if the form he uses is five centuries 
old, provided he has the force to be that. In literature, as in 
life, only old women are afraid of the dead. 

Of this power of a really original mind to breathe life even 
into a form that has lain rotten in the grave for centuries and 
to make poetry out of what is almost pastiche, there has never 
been a stranger example than Beddoes. He was himself worried 
about the need for “‘ something that our great-grandsires did 
not know”; he exclaimed that the drama could never be 
awakened by a mere “creeper in worm-holes.” His judgment 
was right, in the then condition of the stage; and yet so also 
was that instinct which made him continue, despite his judgment, 
to creep in the worm-holes of the Elizabethans. For when he 
writes verse in the style which was “* modern” in his time, he is 
almost always unreadable ; it is to his imitations of Elizabethan 
drama and Elizabethan song that he owes a reputation which 
never stood higher than, after the lapse of a century, it stands 
to-day. 

What manner of man, then, was this, whose individuality 
makes him so unmistakeable under all his Jacobean masque- 
rade? We catch glimpses of an odd, morbid, humorous being. 
Eccentricity was indeed the birthright of the son of that repub- 
lican physician of Clifton who, as Mr. Strachey’s readers will 
recall (how could the present editor omit such a jewel ?), used to 
convey a cow into his patients’ bedrooms for them to inhale its 
breath. The poet himself only looms at instants upon us, like a 
fog-bound sun, out of those mists which have long since engulfed 
for ever the inner history of his life—the boy at Charterhouse 
ranting Elizabethan speeches at his fag with an accompaniment 
of kicks or caresses, according to the context: the young poet 
already stealthily hacking the pages of his first published 
volume out of the bindings on his friends’ shelves, or helping to 
print the posthumous verse of the still neglected Shelley, whose 
aery spirit had so strange a spell for his earthy imagination: 
then the young medical student, learning to prefer ‘ Apollo’s 
pill-box to his lyre,” and Germany to England, hunting death’s 
secret in the dissecting-room, or plotting obscure Continental 
revolutions : the middle-aged eccentric setting out, on one of 
his rare visits home, to burn down an English theatre with a five- 
pound note, or hiring a Swiss one for a newly discovered young 
baker to act Hotspur: last of all, the broken, deserted figure, 
bungling his death as he had his life, so that poison was needed 
to finish what the knife had failed to do; and leaving his few 
friends, in the last and not least peculiar of his writings, bequests 
of champagne and a stomach-pump. It was indeed Death’s 
crowning jest at his jester’s expense that another yet stranger 
legacy, Beddoes’ manuscripts, should come at last into the 
Plump, cheerful hands of Robert Browning ; who, admiring yet 
afraid, could never bring himself to open this Bluebeard’s Closet. 
: His letters make Beddoes more familiar, though still aloof— 

I fear 1 am a non-conductor of friendship, a not very likeable 
Person ”—as they record the sort of things that interested him: 
how his conception of yet another new tragedy destined never 
to be born, or his gloomy views on English poetry ; now the 
discovery of some new book on anatomy, or of “ nothing of 
interest in town except a pair of live crocodiles in St. Martin’s 
Lane.” But the most important thing his correspondence 
reveals to the critic is that supreme quality which lies at the 
foundation of his poetic power—his bizarre and masterful 
imagination. Is he describing fireflies? At once they seem to 
him like sparks flying from a steel blade, “ as if the winds were 

ing set upon this planetary grindstone.” Or again: “* I have 

Nin the native land of the unicorn about a week... .. I 





had no time to visit Procter .... but am told that he is 
appointed to a high office in the government of the kingdom 
of ye moon”; this is only Beddoes’ way of describing his 
arrival in England and Procter’s becoming a Commissioner of 
Lunacy. 

Here we see at play a faculty which, seriously exerted, can 
make Beddoes seem at moments one of the most amazing of 
poets, especially when it utters itself a blank-verse rhythm 
which English drama has never equalled since Dryden wrote 
“Finis”? under All for Love. A metre so musical as Beddoes’ 
can yield only a part of its secrets to analysis; but one of its 
clearest contrasts with other blank verse for the last two cen- 
turies is to be found in its free and brilliant use of feminine 
endings, an art almost lost since Fletcher’s day under the 
colossal shadow of Milton’s influence. To Beddoes’ Muse we 
may apply her own rippling words: 

I have seen the mottled tigress 

Sport with her cubs as tenderly and gay 

As lady Venus with her kitten cupids. 
And again : 


She goes with her light feet, still as the sparrow 
Over the air, or through the grass its shadow. 


An ear and an almost Shakespearean power of imagery—these 
are Beddoes’ gifts. They are enough for a poet, but not enough 
for a dramatist, as none knew better than himself. He can 
neither conduct an intrigue nor create a soul. In consequence 
even the plays he finished are not so much dramas as series of 
superb dramatic fragments. Lamb compiled ‘ Dramatic 
Specimens’: Beddoes composed them. The dramatic fragment 
is not, indeed, an established form like the lyric or that sort of 
epic fragment which we call an idyll; but those who know the 
fascination of Lamb’s collection or of the shattered remains of lost 
Greek tragedy, will not value it the less for that. Beddoes’ work 
remains like a great Gothic church, ruined without ever having 
been completed: its charm lies in the most unearthly per- 
fection of here a tracery, there a sculptured countenance ; and 
in the strange moon-lit atmosphere thrown over it by the tragic, 
slightly insane personality who was doomed to wander aloof, in 
this owl-light of his own creation, to an early and mysterious 
grave. It is sham-Gothic anda sham-ruin: but it is also the 
work of a genius. 

After several re-readings, that does not seem to me too strong 
a word ; not merely because of his splendour of rhythm, or his 
command of swift and deadly phrases like : 

Now I shall see him 
No more. Oh Hell is made of those two words. 
* * * 
‘To-morrow is the greatest fool I know, 
Excepting those that put their trust in him. 


* * * 
The shallow, tasteless skimmings of their love. 
* * * 


And lay thee, worm, where thou shalt multiply. 


For the crowning gift of that eccentric brain remains, as I 
have said, its power of seeing likenesses one would never have 
dreamt of, and creating images that catch one by the threat. 
Three fourths of his greatest things are metaphors or similes ; 
they may be macabre like Webster or Poe: 

Transparent as a glass of poisoned water, 
Through which the drinker sees his murderer smiling. 
* * * 
Merciful God! That frightful forest grows 
Under the darksome corner of the sky 
Where Death’s scythe hangs ; its murder-shading trees 
Are hairs upon Hell’s brow. Away! Away! 
* * * 
Ay, to this end the earth is made a ball, 
Else crawling to the brink, despair would plunge 
Into the infinite eternal air 
And leave its sorrows and its sins behind. 
Or they may be as metaphysical as Donne or Cowley, his first- 
love among poets : 
I have said that Time 
Is a great river running to eternity. 
Methinks ’tis all one water, and the fragments 
That crumble off our ever-dwindling life 
Dropping into’t, first make the twelve-houred circle, 
And that spreads outward to the great round Ever. 
Or, again, they may have a pale and fanciful beauty which 
perhaps belongs more peculiarly to Beddoes himself—a nightin- 
gale perched beside his raven on his Upas tree. In that deadly 
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shade he sits and writes, while crocodiles crawl and mandrakes 
spring around him; but suddenly he will glance aside: 
Within the myrtle 
Sits a hen-robin, trembling like a star 
Over her brittle eggs ; 
Or, 
Here’s the blue violet, like Pandora’s eye 
When first it darkened with immortal life. 


Such is the beauty of that vision of a thin pale Cupid, who traced 
with his arrow 

Upon the waters of my thoughts, these words : 

“7 am the death of flowers and nightingales, 

Of small-lipped babes, that give their souls to summer, 

To make a perfumed day with: I shall come, 

A death no larger than a sigh, to thee 

Upon a sunset hour.” 


Sometimes, indeed, one may suspect a certain enmity between the 
nightingale and the raven in him. The letters will speak with a 
sneer of some pathetic passage added to a play; the sardonic 
chases the sweet upon those tight, thin lips of his. 

I'll not be a fool like the nightingale 

Who sits up till midnight without any ale 

Making a noise with his nose. 
* * * 
A lily of the valley, it bears bells, 
For even the plants, it seems, must have their fool. 


The singing of his nightingale was troubled by these grim 
intermittences of mood; but snatches of its melody still come 
down the wind of time, not only in his blank verse but in some 
half-dozen perfect lyrics. The raven in Beddoes was stronger ; 
but that too could take only shortened flights. Yet, even so, 
this spasmodic mind has bequeathed to our world a world of 
its own, vividly real although seen by snatches: a heaven 
lowering with night and wind and storm, but showing glimpse- 
wise through its rifts and rents the loveliest of rain-washed 
stars, that flash upon us for a moment and are gone. 

As out of the same lump of sunny Nile 

Rises a purple-winged butterfly 

And a cursed serpent crawls— 
so, too, in life; ‘*he could be delightful if he chose,” said Mrs. 
Procter, ‘* but oh! he chose so seldom.” 

The present edition is a charming piece of printing; it is all 
the more pity that it should not be as true as it is beautiful. 
For the number of misprints is excessive—foreign words are 
mangled, full-stops omitted, a whole line of verse misplaced, all 
with serious damage to the sense. In a German quotation of 
six lines, for instance, I have noted no fewer than ten misprints. 
It re-appears, in fact, exactly as Sir Edmund Gosse misprinted 
it in his first edition of 1894; as it stands, the passage makes 
absolutely untranslateable gibberish, and suggests that he knew 
no German and never troubled to consult anyone who did. 
But it is more remarkable still that such a nest of howlers 
(even though part of it has been quoted correctly by Mr. 
Strachey) should have survived two editions, two editors, and 
thirty-four years of public life. F. L. Lucas. 


TIGER TIM 


Letters and Leaders of My Day. 


By T.M. Weary, K.C. Thornton 
Butterworth. Two vols. 


£2 2s. 

Mr. Healy quotes against himself the remark of a Unionist 
who in Land League times said that Parnell banged the big 
drum, Sexton played the clarionet, and Healy blew his own 
trumpet. These volumes bear witness that the gift has not 
deserted him, though the flourishes are less stridently provocative 
than in the old days, and a veteran who has survived half a 
century of hard campaigning is entitled to plume himself on his 
record. 

It was a sound instinct that inspired Mr. Healy to build up 
these volumes out of his personal correspondence with members 
of his family from his arrival in London in 1878, with a com- 
mission to write Parliamentary sketches for the Nation at £1 a 
week, till in 1922, as the first Governor-General of the Irish Free 
State, he entered the Viceregal Lodge, which in Dublin hence- 
forth became known as “ Uncle Tim’s Cabin.” His many gifts 
cannot be said to include a talent for formal and ordered narra- 
tive, but his letters, dashed off in hot haste in the thick of 
Parliamentary battles and political crises, have something of 
the peculiar “ kick ” of his speeches. If, as Mr. Healy once told 
the House of Commons, he is unable either to parse or spell, he 
can mint on occasion phrases and images that stick unfor- 
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gettably in the mind, and he has few rivals in the terse summing 
up of a man or a situation. 

It is true this book sprawls and sprawls badly. No effort has 
been made to cut out what is so much dead wood to a generation 
that lacks any intimate knowledge of the Parnellite movement, 
and Mr. Healy’s sense of perspective is entirely his own. He 
does not hesitate when it suits him to deal with events that 
marked turning points in political history in the baldest outline, 
while he elaborates at interminable length petty squabbles and 
intrigues that everyone else but himself has forgotten. 

English reviewers, impressed by the gentle handling of Tory 
opponents of Home Rule, unite in praising the mellowness and 
urbanity of the author. The volumes leave a different flavour 
on Irish palates, and might have been writien to illustrate the 
truth of Dr. Johnson’s remark: ‘“ The Irish are a fair-minded 
people. They never speak well of one another.” ‘“ Tiger Tim” 
no longer roars as savagely as in his unregenerate days, but his 
claws have lost none of their sharpness, and few of his country. 
men who bearded him at any time during the last fifty years 
have the good luck to escape a mauling. It would not be 
so bad if he confined his attentions to opponents of his own 
calibre. To do him justice he never shrinks from tackling the 
most powerful adversaries, but he is also capable after the lapse 
of a generation of settling scores with small men who from any 
point of view were not worth the expenditure of powder and 
shot. 

Nobody at first sight could be less like an Ibsen character than 
Mr. Healy, yet he might pose as the very model of the “ alone- 
standing” man. In private life such individuals may be the 
salt of the earth; in politics they are the most uncomfortable of 
bed-fellows. At one time in his chequered career—what capital 
his enemies would have made out of it if only they had known! 
—Mr. Healy arrayed himself in ‘* England’s cruel red” as a 
Volunteer, with the object, as he tells us, of correcting a stoop. 
His sergeant-major, a fellow-countryman, must have _ been 
gifted with prophetic insight, for his comment on his parade- 
ground performances was: ‘“ You’d throw the whole British 
Army out of step.” The phrase sums up Mr. Healy’s career. He 
was not merely the cat that walked by itself, but the cat that 
was determined to keep its fellows by hook or crook from 
walking as they desired. 

Parnell alone succeeded in getting Mr. Healy under harness. 
How well he could work when properly bitted and skilfully 
driven is proved by the mark he left on the land legislation of 
the ‘eighties. Unfortunately, even Parnell could not reconcile 
him toserve in a team. Though there was no open breach, long 
before the split he was at odds with his chief. It may have 
been entirely Parnell’s fault, but when one remembers that 
every other Nationalist leader had the same difficulties with 
Mr. Healy the case as stated in these pages is not as convincing 
as the writer would like us to believe. 

Mr. Healy, of course, is altogether too clever to deny the genius 
of Parnéll. No doubt he is quite right in suggesting that much 
of the credit given to the leader should go to the party, more 
especially during the sessions when Parnell left his followers 
largely to their own devices to “linger at Capua,” in Mr. 
Healy’s phrase, under the spell of Mrs. O’Shea. Parnell may 
have exploited his subordinates, but the implication that without 
him things might have gone as well is rubbish. He made himself 
a power at Westminster without a party behind him; the 
moment his hand relaxed its grip the party went to pieces, and 
for nine bitter years dissipated its energies in a series of senseless 
faction fights. 

If it is allowed that Mr. Healy is entitled to rage over the 
divorce case that wrecked Parnell, his anger might take a more 
becoming form than a renewal of mud-slinging against Kitty 
O’Shea. Even the poor excuse of outraged morality cannot be 
put forward to justify guttersnipe sneers and insults. Mr. 
Healy had known about the affair for years, and it was only 
when the intrigue was exposed in the courts that he and others 
mounted the moral high horse. There was a perfectly sound 
case for forcing the retirement of Parnell from the chairmanship 
of the Party, but it was unfortunately due more to Mr. Healy 
than to anyone else that the real issue was submerged in scur- 
rilities about Mrs. O’Shea that degraded the whole tone of Irish 
public life. ; 

From the split onwards, though he allied himself at times with 
different sections, Mr. Healy inside and outside Parliament 
fought purely for his own hand, and his methods, if more subtle 
than those of the bull in the china shop, produced exactly the 
same result. Obviously the game of breaking heads and up- 


setting political apple carts afforded him the keenest enjoyment, 
but it is questionable if his amusement was worth the price which 
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Ireland in the long run had to pay. With his cleverness he could 
usually make a plausible defence of his tactics at the expense of 
leaders like Redmond and Dillon, who in their efforts to clear 
the road for Home Rule were compelled to balance and com- 
promise in a fashion that gave plenty of opportunities to a 
guerrilla leader who was hampered by few scruples. 

Mr. Healy is loftily scornful of the mishandling of the Ulster 
question by the Nationalists during the Carson campaign. Un- 
doubtedly it was mishandled, but there is nothing to suggest 
that their critic would have made a better job of it. The 
one self-sacrificing act of that period was the decision of Ulster 
Nationalists to ‘accept temporary partition in order that the 
rest of the country might enjoy self-government. Had that 
arrangement been carried into effect, not only would North and 
South have been spared an Iliad of woes, but a basis would have 
been established upon which a future movement for Irish 
unity could have been built. Mr. Healy, however, was swifter 
than anyone else to see that partition could be used as a knife to 
cut the throat of the Parliamentarians, though years after the 
overthrow of Redmondism he agreed to partition in a form 
much more drastic than that which had been contemplated in 
1916. 

Temperamentally he was bound to be at dagger’s drawn with 
men like Redmond and Dillon, and there was also the intel- 
lectual difference that while they looked at things from the 
Liberal angle he was fundamentally a Tory, not merely in the 
belief, which he shared with Parnell, that a Tory settlement of 
the Irish question would be preferable, but in his general intel- 
lectual attitude. Redmond and Dillon, though devout Catholics, 
had no relish for priests in politics, while Mr. Healy was “ the 
white-headed boy” of the Bishops. Yet, contrary to the 
English popular idea, the support of the Church never gained 
him a popular following in the country. In pre-Home Rule 
days it was possible for a candidate to secure election by the 
simple device adopted by a gentleman named Marum, who, 
according to Mr. Healy, sounded a trumpet at every cross-roads, 
and called on the peasantry to “* Vote for Marum, your God, and 
the grand old Church of Rome.” Needless to say, Mr. Healy 
was never a clerical candidate of this type. His religion is the 
deepest thing in his life, and even those who have opposed on 
political grounds the methods by which he sought to advance 
its interests have never doubted his passionate sincerity. 

This book, as might be expected, is packed with good stories, 
and contains in addition admirable studies of all kinds of crusted 
characters. Whether he hates or loves a man, Mr. Healy has the 
enviable power of making him live with a few apparently careless 
touches; and Joe Biggar, the Belfast pork merchant who 
turned Parliament upside down and won more of Mr. Healy’s 
affection than anyone outside his family, is as he appears in 
these pages a creation to rejoice the heart of the novelist. 


THE CRITIC’S BUSINESS 


The Making of Literature. 
18s. 


Mr. Scott-James is an eminently sensible critic. Being of the 
school of such men as W. J. Courthope and Dr. Elton, he can 
be trusted to be appreciative of what he likes, respectful to 
what he does not care for, but never startlingly original or subtle, 
and quite without that massive impishness of idiosyncrasy 
Which enables Dr. Saintsbury to decorate his Gothic with 
grotesque. His book is a rewriting of lectures delivered to 
students of Lundon University, and is an effort to state, by 
references to the chief authors relevant to his subject, some 
principles of literary criticism. Mr. Scott-James says, with a 
rather engaging solemnity, that “‘ it is only when we understand 
the problem of the artist that those of the critic come into 
being.” This sane and humanly ordinary point of view governs 
his book. He disposes succinctly and satisfactorily of the 

oe for art’s sake” contention by reminding his readers that 
art “has its roots somewhere in reality,” and that this once 
— theory “implies a further fallacy, that it is no part of 
the artist 8 aun to communicate his vision—he writes or paints to 
Please himself, and is utterly indifferent to the approval or 
disapproval of others.” 
me... Scott-James, however, does not here sufficiently dis- 
i — between those minor artists who, in the absence of a 
ae audience, turn to themselves, and the great artists— 
a om Blake is @ supreme example—who work in the expecta- 

n of finding some day a fit audience. Nor, indeed, is it 
rita that an artist should work consciously aware of an 

ence ; he may be unaware of the need of the audience, yet, 


By R. A. Scorr-James. Secker. 


if he can philosophise about art, he will always know that 
art is one of the social functions of mankind. Mr. Scott-James 
is not, however, quite so sound in dealing with more modern 
theories of art which exalt to-day against yesterday. He 
quotes, for instance, Mr. T. S. Eliot’s ‘“‘ Someone said: ‘ The 
dead writers are remote from us because we know so much more 
than they did.’ Precisely, and they are that which we know ” ; 
and does not notice the glaring fallacy in this statement. No 
doubt an artist of to-day could know more than Dante did, or 
Milton or Leonardo; but that he does know more is very 
questionable. We may be the heirs of the ages, but the 
inheritance is of no use to us unless we have really understood the 
legacy, and of such understanding very few modern artists show 
any sign. It is not enough to know that there is a tradition ; 
the tradition must be known and comprehended. There are 
plenty of modern poets who know something about Euphuism 
and Gongorism; but if they understood them, they would 
realise that they were painfully repeating old mistakes, un- 
comfortably striving after the virtues of past movements. 
The most difficult task of criticism is to recognise what is 
really new, whether it takes a form apparently traditional or 
apparently novel. Any student who masters the materia] in 
Mr. Scott-James’s book will at any rate have a body of informa- 
tion which will make this task appreciably easier. 


FASCIST ESSAYS 


A Survey of Fascism. (The Year Book of the International 
Centre of Fascist Studies.) Vol. I. 1928. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


The International Centre of Fascist Studies (‘* Cinef”’ for 
short) aims at guiding “ all honest searchers after truth” in 
this complicated and controversial subject. It is in no sense an 
organ of propaganda, we are told; it is rigorously impartial, 
and the information it will put at the disposal of its subscribers 
will include attacks on Fascism as well as commendations of 
it. This is very laudable. But we are bound to say that among 
the noble and learned members of the Governing Body we do 
not see any notorious opponents of the cause. Nor is there 
anything in this Survey that casts doubt on the fundamental 
truth and beauty of Fascism. That does not mean, of course, 
that it is a bad book or of no account. On the contrary, it con- 
tains a good deal of useful and interesting matter. The essays 
by different writers on different aspects of Fascism are certainly 
not unbiased ; but they are written with more or less restraint 
and, with one notable exception, in as fair a spirit as we could 
reasonably expect. This exception is an article on the liberty 
of the press by the Secretary-General of the National Fascist 
Syndicate of Journalists, which is a shameless piece of special 
pleading for Mussolini’s censorship, and whose quality may be 
gauged from its concluding paragraph : 

Fascism has had the courage to resolve the problem of the 
liberty of the press in a concrete and absolutely logical manner, 
so that all cases may be covered, without adopting half-measures 
or indulging in hypocritical camouflage. It has thus succeeded 
in giving to the press that discipline which every nation on earth 
is finding more and more necessary, but often lacks the courage 
or force to give, in order that the State and society may be 
adequately protected from the menace of dissolution. 

The other articles—especially those dealing with the Corpora- 
tive State, the Labour Charter, the political system, the co-opera- 
tive movement in Italy—though they may not tell the whole 
truth, at least do not insult the reader’s intelligence, and they 
express points of view that must be taken notice of. There are 
three rather pathetic accounts of Fascism outside Italy—in 
Germany, France and Ireland. In Germany there is no Fascist 
party or organisation, only a hope that ‘tthe Nationalism of 
to-day will be the Fascism of to-morrow.” France is in even 
a worse way. Nobody appears to listen to the demand of M. 
Coty, the millionaire proprietor of the Figaro, for a Franco- 
Italian alliance ; the conservative-minded bourgeoisie is ‘‘selfish, 
greedy and pedantic,” incapable of understanding the gospel, 
and unworthy to be saved by it. The only chance lies in Youth— 
‘“*a Youth which carries a banner displaying the gold of St. 
Louis and the blue of St. John ’*—and does divers other things 
suitable to a peroration. As for the Free State, Professor Starkie, 
of Dublin University, merely opines that ‘* it is quite possible 
that Ireland may come to assimilate a great deal of Fascist 
political doctrine, properly understood.” 

Those last five words raise an extremely interesting question 
for Italy, and, indeed, for all of us. What precisely is ‘“* Fascist 
political doctrine, properly understood”? Some of the 
** searchers after truth,” who expect to find in Fascism a handy 
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way of keeping the lower classes in their place, will have their 
suspicions aroused by certain passages in this Survey. Writers 
like Signori Rossoni and Olivetti may denounce democracy, 
but they do not denounce it in the interests of conservatism or 
capitalism. They are, in fact, Syndicalists, a name which a 
few years ago was as shocking to the respectable classes of Europe 
as Bolshevik now is. It is true that Syndicalism in present-day 
Italy is a domesticated creature which has learned to purr at 
the State instead of seeking its destruction. Yet it is possible 
that pussy might go back to the wilds. And in any case it 
seems unlikely that the Italian Trade Unionists, regimented 
in their new syndicates, have cast off all their old ideas; and 
perhaps even Mussolini himself has not entirely forgotten his 
Socialist past. The Labour Charter is a very significant docu- 
ment. It insists on work as a ‘social di:ty,” and organises all 
the industry, agriculture and professions of the country in 
comprehensive syndicates and federations. It guarantees rights 
to the worker and imposes limitations on the employer. It 
takes away private liberties and enormously enhances the control 
of the State. It may mean little, or it may mean much; that 
will largely depend on how it is understood. If ‘ Cinef” can 
provide us with full and reliable information on what the ‘ men 
inside’ are thinkng about this organisation, it will be doing 
something important. 


FROM THE BOWOOD ARCHIVES 


The Petty-Southwell Correspondence. 


Edited by the Marquis 
OF LANSDOWNE. 


Constable. 24s. 

Sir William Petty, to be perfectly frank, must have been @ 
very tiresome man to meet, specially when he was suffering 
from ‘“‘ fits of the Double-Bottom.” The ship that answered to 
this description was only one of an astonishing number of 
projects, many of them quite fantastic, which engaged his atten- 
tion all through his life. He himself admits, ‘‘ My happiness 
lyes in being mad.”” Whether it was the Pacing saddle, a single- 
wheeled chariot, or the multiplication of mankind, he displayed 
an ardour and almost fanatical zeal which must have been very 
trying for anyone he came up against, more especially if they 
did not share his enthusiasm. In The Petty Papers published 
last year, Lord Lansdowne gave us a full and interesting insight 
into the strange activities of his eccentric ancestor. Petty, 
however, had a contemporary admirer in his cousin Sir Robert 
Southwell, who was so sure of the wisdom and pre-eminent 
genius of the mathematician, philosopher, inventor, that he 
went out of his way to elicit Petty’s opinions on every conceivable 
subject and kept carefully every line he received from him. 

This unique seventeenth-century correspondence, covering 
eleven years, 1676 to 1687, is reproduced in full in this volume. 
Southwell made himself into a sort of Boswell with a touch 
of Dr. Watson, and he succeeded in drawing the indefatigable 
Petty into very full dissertations of his views on every conceivable 
subject. While Southwell adopts a tone of sometimes rather 
exaggerated humility he is sincerely anxious to help the great 
man. ‘* You have been so good,” he writes, ‘‘ as alwayes to 
allow me liberty of speaking, and I use it ; because in my time 
I have seene great resolutions taken from weake advisers, 
especially when knowne that they have spoaken from their 
Hearts.”’ 

While Petty must have been a trying acquaintance to meet 
and talk to (although it may be doubted if he ever allowed 
anyone to talk but himself), yet on paper, or rather in the pages 
of a friendly correspondence, he is very entertaining. His style 
is quite unconventional and often exceedingly lively. However 
wide the range he is covering, and however many numbered 
paragraphs he finds it necessary to make use of, it all comes off 
the reel; his writing is never studied or self-conscious. By a 
sort of explosive alliteration he accentuates the sensational 
character of his news when he writes to his cousin: ‘* Here 
is some news—not so much Plotts as of Counter-plotts and of 
papists prodding protestants into Plotts.” This is the way 
he apologises for the egotism of his letters: ‘‘ I know not what 
to write that may be gratefull to you, without offering you 
drink that stinks of the pot fumed with my owne concernments.”’ 
The personal intercourse of the two men together must have 
been as extraordinary, not to say incomprehensible, as their 
correspondence. He foreshadows future conversations with 
Southwell and writes: ‘‘ Concerning our panterpulla, Neddyes 
Tower, your Mysticall brewing, Kings-Weston futurities, etc., Wee 
will say more when you come.” 

Lord Lansdowne is again to be congratulated on the care 
and skill he has shown in presenting to the public the hitherto 
hidden treasures of the Bowood archives. Careful editing is no 
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easy task, especially in dealing with papers centuries old. We 
should have liked him to give us rather more of a helping hand, 
perhaps by page headings, through the maze of Petty’s effusions, 
As it is, a perfunctory reader may in bewilderment miss some 
plums of epistolary style. 


WHERE MEN DECAY 


Industrial Tyneside. A Social Survey made for the Bureay 
of Social Research for Tyneside. By Henry A. Mess, 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


Tyneside is an industrial area with a long social and economic 
history behind it. Newcastle-on-Tyne, its capital, makes a great 
figure in the history of England through the centuries. And, 
for the past two hundred years, the growth of Tyneside has 
illustrated a succession of phases in the economic development 
of Great Britain. In the eighteenth century its fortunes 
were bound up with the supply of sea-coal to London ; in the 
nineteenth it became the greatest centre of English shipbuilding, 
as well as a home of engineering and the metal trades. Its 
specialisation in the products of coal and iron brought it pros- 
perity as the heavy industries grew in importance and the 
exports of coal developed apace. And, finally, the War swelled 
the personnel of its industries, and made it further rich presents 
of wealth and population, only to cut it down in these latter 
years all the lower for the heights to which it had climbed. 
Extreme specialisation was the source of Tyneside’s wealth; 
but it has become the cause of its deepest difficulties. For the 
group of industries on which it relies is now in serious danger 
of lasting contraction; and ‘Tyneside, in learning how to 
handle coal and iron, has largely forgotten how to handle 
anything else. 

These points stand out clearly in the careful survey of Tyneside 
and its problems which Dr. Mess has made. His book belongs to 
a class of which there ought to be many more. For, just now 
especially, it is imperative for us to get the fullest and most 
exact knowledge we can of the realities of the economic situation 
which we have to face. Dr. Mess has anatomised Tyneside for 
us with the skill of a trained investigator armed with all the 
available materials. The result is not cheerful reading ; but it 
is a study of intense interest and contains morals which we 
should take to heart. 

Tyneside illustrates very clearly, for example, the dangers 
of extreme industrial specialisation. When a community comes 
to depend almost exclusively on a single group of closely-related 
industries, it is peculiarly liable to great reverses of fortune 
against which it has no means of standing up; and when this 
happens to a community as populous as the Tyneside group 
of towns and industrial villages, the disaster becomes national 
in its effects. A small community may meet its troubles by 
migration, or by the establishment of one or two new factories; 
Tyneside, with a population approaching a million, cannot hope 
to move its surplus easily elsewhere, or to set up, except over 
a long period, new industries enough to provide it with full 
employment in face of any large redistribution of economic 
resources. The shipbuilders of Newcastle and the other river 
towns, the armament workers and engineers, the coal miners and 
iron and steel workers of the neighbouring parts of Durham and 
Northumberland, are not easy people to fit with alternative 
employment in face of the decline of the industries on which they 
have learnt to rely. A high birth-rate—higher than the average 
even of industrial England—aggravates the situation ; and the 
problem as a whole is so difficult as to breed a sense of helplessness 
that deters the inhabitants from doing even what they might 
towards its solution. 

Even apart from the evils brought on by trade depression, 
there are serious flaws in the social arrangements of Tyneside. 
Many of its towns and villages are ‘ one-class ”” places, where 
working people live because they must, and no one lives if he 
can help it. These purely working-class towns are inevitably 
unsatisfactory places from the social standpoint, and most 
unsatisfactory of all when, as now, they are smitten with an 
economic ill that affects almost all their inhabitants alike. 
They are then terribly lacking in powers of resistance or adapt 
ation ; and, even in good times, there is little of civic quality mn 
their social life. 

Of the economic prospects of Tyneside, in so far as they depend 
on its familiar industries, Dr. Mess takes on the whole a gloomy 
view. He does not believe that they will again so expand 4s 
to give employment to the available supply of labour. He 
thinks, however, that a good deal could be done to naturalise 
new and more diversified industries in the district, and regrets 
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the apparent failure of the inhabitants to tackle this problem 
on any adequate scale. At the same time, he insists throughout 
that the problem is too big to be dealt with wholly by local 
efforts. It is a national question, and one that the community 
as a whole has to play its part in solving. 

These conclusions stand out from Dr. Mess’s survey. But 
what really counts in his book is the survey itself—accurate, 
inclusive, well illustrated with figures and diagrams, and by 
no means the heavy reading that these epithets might suggest. 
There have been so few good surveys of this sort, and what 
has been attempted has been so often incompetently done, that 
one feels a special gratitude to Dr. Mess for his extremely able 
piece of work. 


MUSIC AND THE POETS 


The Poets and Music. By E.W. Naytor. Dent. 6s. 
A Musician at Large. By Harvey Grace (‘“ FesTe” of the 
Musical Times). Oxford University Press. 6s. 

It is scarcely too much to say that all students of literature 
should read Dr. Naylor’s book. One already knew from his 
previous work how ignorant of Elizabethan music nearly all 
Shakespearian commentators have shown themselves to be; 
and we now learn that even Skeat’s Chaucerian scholarship is in 
this respect sadly defective. But most poets are as bad as their 
editors. Dr. Naylor shows that Tennyson hardly knew a 
bassoon from a psaltery, that Kipling can talk of “ brasses ” 
for “ brass,” and does not make up for it by saying “* diapason ” 
for “‘ diapasons,”’ that Coleridge’s idea of a dulcimer was pitifully 
vague. It is but slight consolation that the novelists are still 
worse: Trollope dilates on the wires of a ‘cello, and Ouida on 
the keys of a violin. 

There are, of course, notable exceptions. Browning, of 
whose Abt Vogler Dr. Naylor gives an admirable exposition ; 
Milton, the worthy pupil of Henry Lawes ; and Shakespeare, who 
must have been not only a lawyer and a sailor but a professional 
musician, pass the test with varying honours. Traherne, 
Herbert, and Herrick knew what they were talking of. 

Space forbids an adequate exhibition of the vast amount of 
instruction packed into these few unpretentious pages. But 
we may draw special] attention to Dr. Naylor’s note on Shakes- 
peare’s hundred and twenty-eighth sonnet, with its illuminating 
illustration of the Lady at the Virginals ; and also to his comment 
on George Herbert's Pearl. How many readers have, in reading 
that poem, paused to consider what “ strains,”’ “ propositions,” 
“relishes exactly were? Let them get this book and see 
what they have missed. 

By way of revenge for the shocks to one’s self-esteem which 
Dr. Naylor has so plentifully administered, a tiny slip may be 
pointed out. Sir Vindex Brindlecombe (p. ix) ought to be 
Brimblecombe. 

Dr. Naylor is le plus lettré des musiciens et le plus musical des 
littérateurs ; but there is much of great value to be gleaned 
from Mr. Harvey Grace’s learned yet witty and_ sensible 
essays. Every article is well worth reading, not merely for 
its opinions, but for the lively and pleasant manner in which 
they are expressed. People of literary taste, whose musical 
appreciation is confined to “* knowing what they like.” will enjoy 
them as much as the man (well described in the book) who can 
hear a whole score with his eye; a power which the present 
writer could attain only by a Faust-like compact, signed in 
blood, with Mephistopheles. If a selection must be made, the 
papers of most general interest will probably be found to be the 
one on Shakespeare’s use of music—covering different ground 
from that so admirably touched on by Dr. Navlor—and the 
three on Beethoven, who, to intelligent and thoughtful amateurs, 
is and will most likely remain by far the greatest of musicians. 
No other, at any rate, gives such an impression of being both 
a stupendous artist and a great man. And that impression of 
greatness is deepened when we are informed or reminded 
that he was but five feet five in height, and had more than the 
average share of human weaknesses. 


JOHN RUSKIN 


The Tragedy of John Ruskin. By AmaBeL WILLIAMs-ELLIs. 
Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s portrait of John Ruskin, while it 
shares many of the characteristics peculiar to modern bio- 
graphical essays, shows, on the whole, a laudable attempt to 
steer clear of their worst concomitants. Ruskin would make 
4n easy subject for facetious commentary ; his new biographer 
manages to endow the story of his career with an air of sadness, 
of fatality, which, at moments, she is apt positively to over- 
emphasise. At the same time, her book is on the diminished 
feminine scale. The “ tragedy ” it unfolds is mainly a domestic 
tragedy, the tragedy of a man who, this sympathetic woman 
critic remarks, did not make the most of his opportunities, 


who “made a mess” of his life. It is limpidly, smoothly 
written, and, till we reach the last chapter, avoids the numerous 
pitfalls which attend the path of a historian, liable to be carried 
away by his emotions, who has, besides, a moving story to 
tell. Indeed, that Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s book may be enjoyed 
as undoubtedly it deserves to be enjoyed, her last chapter 
is better left unread. The context is as vague as the manner 
is diffuse and involved. Its effect is to blur the issue, to point 
the moral of a life which, from start to finish, provides its own 
warning and is its own sufficient apology and excuse. 

We have many of us, at some moment of our lives, thought 
that our parents served us ill, either in bringing us to birth 
at all or in their behaviour towards us since birth. No man 
had more devoted parents than John Ruskin, or received 
more irreparable damage from their treatment; no man, 
during their lifetime, ever showed himself a meeker or more 
submissive son. He felt his obligation: had they not destined 
him to the service of the Arts and to the appreciation of the 
finest and most liberal aspects of the world ever since birth, 
and, maybe, long before? That is a knack parents have ; 
the moral pressure they exert varies directly with their devotion, 
their pride, their confidence in the child’s splendid career. A 
worthless, unbeloved child, a mere scapegrace, gets off scot 
free, compared to the good boy, the prize-winner, who knows 
how it is, year by year, to support the crushing weight of tender, 
approbatory glances. So, half-mummified by a mother’s love, 
half-stifled by a father’s self-immolatory zeal for his improve- 
ment, Ruskin struggled forth into the arena, a being upon the 
emotional side almost entirely unformed. Abnormally innocent 
of the world’s ways, he was very far from benefiting 
by that complete panoply of intellectual self-esteem which 
often shelters the infant prodigy. His sufferings were bitter 
and repeated. Much too warm and, in spite of his various 
painful disabilities, too affectionate a temperament to be able 
to thrust behind him, for good, the pleasure of human relation- 
ships, whenever he ventured upon them immediate disaster 
supervened. He was a prodigy, but, unhappily for his own 
quiet, he was nota prig. This is the tragic gist of Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s book. She develops her theme simply and clearly. It 
is not the final version of Ruskin’s life ; still, it is a work which 
future biographers cannot afford to neglect. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Plays of J. M. Barrie. Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


Here in one volume are the whole, or nearly the whole, of Sir 
James Barrie’s plays, and there seems to be an astonishing number 
of them. They do not bind up together quite so well, perhaps, 
as some of the other one-volume collections of plays and stories 
that have recently been published, because one Barrie play is for 
most people enough at a time. Read in close succession, their 
sentimentality tends soon to cloy the palate even of the most appre- 
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ciative of the author’s admirers. But how wonderfully clever they 
are! No English dramatic writer during the past generation, except 
perhaps Pinero, has approached the level of Barrie’s instinctive 
stagecraft. For there is something about all his work that seems 
to be instinctive. He gets his effects without any sign of effort, 
and yet his is not at all the perfectly sophisticated art which conceals 
art! Probably his greatest triumphs cost him the least trouble. 
He possesses wit and sentiment and a happy knack of combining 
them. Many readers will be glad to possess this volume and remind 
themselves again of the pleasure they once enjoyed in seeing Quality 
Street and The Admirable Crichton and Dear Brutus and the rest. 
But it is a pity, we think, that the book contains no dates and no 
lists of dramatis persone. 


The Station. By Roserr Byron. Duckworth. 18s. 


Books about Mount Athos are rare, and still rarer is the kind of 
expedition of violent, wealthy, and exacting young men which Mr. 
Byron led. The author has an axe to grind in that he has a fanatical 
passion for Byzantine art, and this gives the whole book an exciting 
and controversial character. The photographs are remarkable, 
particularly those of an exquisite bear and the amazing buildings 
of Simo-Pehan. The two drawings are also intelligent and deserve 
mention. The chief quality of the book is derived from the lively and 
irritable nature of the party. Bad food, bad manners and bad temper 
are recorded almost with the frequency with which they actually 
occur in all Balkan journeys, and yet the serious and historical nature 
of the book is never impaired by them. The digression at the beginning 
reads too much like a belated article, and the epigrams of the author 
are occasionally irritating. Otherwise one cannot but be grateful 
to Mr. Byron for producing so remarkable a book about so fascinating 
a subject ; for writing, not like a scientist, a soldier, or a rambler in 
Tuscany, but like an intelligent human being, and for creating for the 
reader’s imagination so beautiful a picture of this monkish republic 
which still remains almost impossible of access. 


The Cambridge Shorter Bible. Arranged by A. Narrnr, T. R. GLover, 
and Sir A. QuILLER-Coucu. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and his two colleagues have already done 
a Children’s Bible. Their Shorter version is for the ordinary man 
and woman, and as a book to read it is, of course, a great deal pleasanter 
than the Bible as printed with the vexatious marginal references and 
the division into verses. The editors have omitted the genealogies, 
the legislative books, and such repetitions as Chronicles I. and II., 
which are left out in toto. A few short extracts from the Apocrypha 
are given. It might, perhaps, be objected that this also is a Children’s 
Bible, since many of the “‘ unpleasant ”’ passages in the Old Testament 
have been excised. 


The Mission of Greece. Some Greek Views of Life in the Roman 
World. Edited by R. W. Livincsrone, Vice-Chancelior of the 
Queen’s University, Belfast. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Books of extracts were denounced by Napoleon as ‘‘a pitiable 
method,” and so they generally are. But this is one of the exceptions. 

Its purpose, says Dr. Livingstone, is ‘to give some idea of the chief 

personalities in Greek thought and letters during the first two 

centuries of our era, by means of selections from their writings in 
translation, pieced together with sufficient comment to make them 
intelligible.’ That period, as every classical student knows, was the 
twilight ef Hellenism; but there were great figures abroad in 
it, and three great philosophies born in Greece still dominated the 
Roman world. Dr. Livingstone has chosen his extracts with admirable 
care, and the introduction and notes are very illuminating. His 
criticism of men and systems is both fair and trenchant, and it gains 
an added interest from his attempts to find modern parallels wherever 
he can. Thus he reminds us that the Cynics are the spiritual kinsmen 
of the Indian fakir, of the begging friars, of Rousseau, of Thoreau ; 
that Lucian was an ancient Anatole France, and Plutarch a little 
like Samuel Johnson. But besides Lucian and Plutarch, and 

Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, we are introduced to several less 

known personages—including two rich and popular ‘‘ Sophists,”’ 

Polemon and Herodes Atticus, the neurotic scholar Aelius Aristides, 

the ‘“theosophist” Apollonius of Tyana, vegetarian, teetotaler 

and celibate, who in the first century A.D. wandered into a Brahman 
monastery in India. Our appetite—and this is perhaps the best 
tribute one can pay to a book of extracts—is whetted for more. 


Little Fadette. 


Scholartis Press. 





By GeorGeE SAND. 
8s. 6d. 
George Sand was well justified when she put this tale into the mouth 
of an old peasant by the fireside, for it preserves the tradition of the 
folk-story. Little Fadette begins, like Cinderella or the Ugly Duck- 
ling, by being the least favoured person of the community : without 
the aid of a god-mother, she reveals herself as the fairest and best of 
all, wins the heart of the hero, and, if she does not quite prove to be 
the King’s daughter, turns out the wealthiest match. The plot 
follows the recognised course, with no surprising or unpleasing devi- 
ations ; and so charmingly is it narrated that it holds one’s interest even 
after one has realised, fairly soon, exactly how things will turn out. 
George Sand reproduced, even here, an image of herself as she liked to 
think she was: the scapegrace of society, who runs amok of con- 


Translated by Hamisa MILEs. 


ie 


vention and yet possesses the best brain and the best heart. Mr. Miles 
is, for so experienced a translator, sometimes careless. One need 
hardly refer to the original to know that something has gone wron, 

in the following sentence, to give one example from several: “ While 
she, almost fourteen, was so slight and small that she would never 
have been taken for twelve, which was her age, ete.” And it js 
bewildering to be told (p. 113), that Madelon’s “ charms ”* were “ not 
at all improper, but so haughty and defiant that he was piqued by 
them.” The book is beautifully produced, and is the first of a grou 

of translations from George Sand announced by the Scholartis Press, 


Life and Work of the People of England. By Dororuy Harriey 
and Marcaret M. Extior. The 14th Century and the 17th 
Century. Batsford. Two vols. 4s. 6d. each. 


A large number of children are still put off history by its too 
frequent dissociation from the affairs of everyday life, by its devotion 
to such meaningless matters as charters and treaties, the making 
of laws, the religion of the Ancient Britons, and the unwholesome. 
sounding Diet of Worms. That such early dislikes die hard is 
scarcely surprising. The historian of the future is undoubtedly 
the child for whom history is from the beginning a study, not of 
political affairs, but of the lives of ordinary human beings in other 
centuries, lived under novel and exciting conditions. With this 
end in view, the teacher could not do better than to turn to this 
Life and Work series, two more volumes of which have just been 
issued at the same attractive price. The new volumes are eve 
bit as good as their predecessors, both as regards the text and the 
innumerable illustrations from contemporary sources. Four centuries 
are now available in this form—the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
inclusive. The text deals with such amusing matters as domestic 
life, gardening, amusements, ships, travel, medicine and music, 
while the pictures are grouped to cover much the same ground. 
Nothing has been omitted that could make the study of each century 
vivid and interesting. Admirable as these little books are for teaching 
purposes, they can also be heartily recommended to anyone who 
cares to possess an amusing collection of historical illustrations. 


Music of the Italian Renaissance. 
Society. 18s. 


Miss Nesta de Robeck has written a very readable little book on 
the development of Italian music throughout the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Music, as we know, was a vital factor in the polished 
life of Renaissance Italy, yet for detailed information about it one 
has far to seek. The average reader has seldom patience enough 
to hunt up small matters in great histories of music, and the social 
historians of the Renaissance are singularly silent on the subject, 
Miss de Robeck has treated of choral as well as instrumental music, 
of composers and instruments, and of those who played them. She 
has, moreover, devoted two chapters to the place of music in Italian 
court life. The volume is pleasantly printed and bound, and though 
it does not pretend to contribute anything new to learning, it will 
make a welcome addition to the bookshelves of all who are interested 
in Renaissance matters. 


By Nesta DE Rospeck. Medici 


The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon. 
Allen and Unwin. 6s. 


The comments with which Mr. Waley has linked together his 
selections from Sei Shoénagon’s book are as entertaining as the quota- 
tions themselves. And this Japanese court lady’s observations, 
upon her life, her companions and the many varied things she liked 
or disliked, are themselves full of wit and wisdom. Mr. Waley says 
that the Lady Murasaki disliked her, and one can well believe that 
Sei Shénagon’s character was not so very admirable. Critical, 
almost carping, and more witty than kindly, she yet possesses the 
type of mind that can draw out of ordinary events and people what is 
amusing, extraordinary, or beautiful. This book should be read by 
all who have admired The Tale of Genji, for it shows the other side 
of the picture. Genji depicts Japanese court life as a woman of 
intelligence and refinement would have liked it to be; the Pillow- 
Book shows it as it was. One sees whence Murasaki drew much of 
the beauty of her picture: the excursion to hear cuckoos, and the 
return with the carriage adorned with blossom might well have 
taken place in Genji’s circle. One gets a glimpse, also, of the short- 
comings which Murasaki’s imagination transformed and embellished. 
Both as regards contents and appearance, this is a pleasant and 
exceptional book. 


The French Revolution. By AtsertT MATHIEZ. 
CATHERINE ALISON PHILLIPS. 


Translated by Arraur WALEY. 


Translated by 
Williams and Norgate. 21s. 
Professor Mathiez has followed up his several important surveys of 
detailed aspects of French revolutionary history with this long general 
narrative of the years between 1787 and the death of Robespierre in 
1794. The book first appeared in France about seven years ago, and 
was recognised as a noteworthy synthesis of much modern research 
into the period, but the present English edition fails to make it clear 
that this volume covers only the first years of the ferment. As such, 


it is an admirably continuous and well-proportioned piece of work. 
Professor Mathiez brings out with great skill the steady drive of 
events that brought about the rise and fall of the Gironde, the terrible 
logic of facts that forced parliamentarism to yield place to dictator- 
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The following breezy extract from a University 
man’s letter is typical of Punchbowle and of the 
cheery, joyous, healthful kind of man you would 
expect to smoke it. 


“Although so many tributes to the qualities of ‘ Punch- 
“bowle’ have appeared, I cannot resist the temptation 
“of adding one more to their numbers.’ 

“TI, like many others, have passed through the four ages 
“of smoking man. First, the schoolboy’s surreptitious 
“cigarette; then the freshman’s experiments wrth the 
“pipe and ‘Parsons Pleasure’; later the second-year 
“man’s joy in ‘Barneys’; and finally—until I am ‘a 
“lean and slippered pantaloon’— Punchbowle’ This 
“1s the stage when the proffered pouch is met with, ‘No 
“thanks, unless it’s Punchbowle!’” 


Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys, strong, cool 
and satisfying. For average tastes, medium Barneys 
is better suited. Parsons Pleasure is mild, for gentler 
palates and for the beginner-with-the-pipe. 
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ship, and, again, the similar, almost rhythmic, force that broke the 
power of Robespierre. With that the present volume ends a little 
tantalisingly. Mrs. Phillips has translated it with care and _ skill; 
but the index is far too sketchy for so long and authoritative a 
book. The author has expressly refrained from burdening his pages 
with notes or citations, but those who are acquainted with his other 
writings will know where to turn for light as to his particular sources 
and authorities. 


The Return to Laisser Faire. By Ernest J. P. Benn. Benn. 6s. 


When you have read one of Sir Ernest Benn’s books you have read 
them all. And then you are apt to wonder why you started reading 
them at all. For, positive and assured as their author usually is, it is 
often not at all easy to discover what he is really trying to say. He 
knows about the words “ individualism ”’ and “ individualist,” and 
appears to find in them the gist of a gospel highly satisfactory to his 
own mind. But his “ individualism ”’ amounts to little more than a 
rooted dislike of governments, trusts and Trade Unions, and a fervent 
belief in “‘ boost’’ and the creative virtue of the American spirit. 
The argument of the present volume seems to be that if only we would 
let things alone, if only governments, trusts and Trade Unions would 
cease from troubling, unemployment would cease, all the conflicts of 
Capital and Labour would be reconciled, and all would be for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. In short, Sir Ernest Benn’s view 
would be merely naive, if it were not also so aggressive. Doubtless, 
quite a number of people think rather like him. But most of them do 
not write books, or, at any rate, do not get them published. 


Post-war Banking Policy. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. McKenna has collected in this slim volume nine of his addresses, 
delivered during the past nine years, most of them at the annual 
meetings of the Midland Bank. They are thoroughly welcome in 
book form. Mr. McKenna is generally known as the one British 
bank chairman who uses his annual meeting as the occasion for a 
really searching review of some aspect of current financial policy, and 
has always something interesting, if not generally acceptable, to say. 
Particularly valuable are his addresses dealing with the reparations 
question, and with the position of the Bank of England in connection 
with the joint-stock banks. His argument that the Bank of England 
effectively controls the volume of credit, leaving the joint-stock banks 
only the directing of it into this or that channel, is the clearest state- 
ment of the post-war regulative mechanism of the British credit 
system. These addresses, being occasional, necessarily date; but 
that, so far from lessening their value, makes them a most useful 
record of financial developments since the war. 


By the Right Hon. Recinatp McKENNA. 


Wireless Notes 
THERMIONIC VALVES 


‘Te is the technical name for the valves used in wireless, 


and the principle underlying them was discovered in 

this country by Fleming, and made applicable to 
wireless by Lee de Forest in America. The importance of 
the discovery cannot be overrated, as without it wireless as we 
know it, could not exist. These high-frequency waves alter- 
nating in the ether at the rate of a million a second, more or 
less, are imperceptible to our ordinary senses; they therefore 
require the interposition of some electrical device sensitive to 
their impact which will transform them into signals recog- 
nisable to our eye or ear. Previous to this invention only the 
crystal and the rough method of doing this by the original 
Marconi coherer were available, but in the valve we have a 
detector of incredible delicacy which will reproduce with 
perfect accuracy the slightest and most rapid variations. 
The original discovery was that a heated body in vacuo will 
give off electrons, those incredibly minute particles of elec- 
tricity of which the atom itself is mainly composed. If a 
positively charged conductor is placed near the heated body, 
the stream of electrons will increase and will flow to the con- 
ductor, because they are negatively charged. These two 
elements are the heated filament and the plate of our valve 
positively charged by the high-tension battery. If you now 
insert between the filament and the plate a grid consisting of a 
metallic conductor with holes, like a garden sieve, the stream of 
electrons will flow through the meshes. Any electrical charge 
upon the grid, either positive or negative, or any increase or 
diminution of the charge, will be reflected in its effect upon the 
stream of negative electrons which are rushing to the plate. 
This stream constitutes the anode current and its variations 
give us our signals. There are questions of the characteristics 
of valves, the working slope and the impedance which are too 
technical to be entered into here, but the stimulus of the war 
caused an immense development and improvement to take 


— 


place both in the efficiency of valves and in the process of 
manufacture. A further rectifying action of the valve gives 
unidirectional impulses which can affect the ’phones. ; 

x * * 

Since the word “ electrons” seems to terrify the public, let 
me give a more homely but necessarily very rough illustration 
of what I have been talking about. Imagine a_ V-shaped 
wooden trough on an inclined plane with a stream of water 
rushing down it. The particles of water represent your stream 
of electrons, and the height of the trough down which they are 
rushing represents the voltage difference between the filament 
and the plate, gravity here taking the place of electrical attrac. 
tion. Imagine now that somewhere in the trough I have a 
small paddle with which I can disturb the even flow of water, 
partly or entirely shutting it off, letting it come in jerks or 
changing it into successive waves of water. Now suppose at 
the bottom of the incline I have some sort of diaphragm respon- 
sive to changes in the volume of water. In that case yon can 
suppose my paddle to be the grid of the valve affected by the 
signals it receives from the aerial, and in its turn affecting the 
stream of electrons, so that the variations become apparent on 
my telephone diaphragm. It will further be seen that very 
small forces applied to my paddle may be represented as con- 
siderable changes of strength in the main stream, and thus you 
get the magnifving effect of the valve, because you have added 
to the weak impulse that moves your paddle the force of a 
stream of water, just as you add the force of vour high-tension 
battery to produce the steady stream of electrons which are 
affected by small charges in the grid. The analogy is of course 
very imperfect, but it may serve to give some general idea of 
what is going on inside the valve. 

* * * 

Mullards claim to supply considerably more than half the 
total output of valves in this country, and as that output is 
amazingly large I thought an inspection of their factory would 
be of interest, and was afforded the opportunity of a visit. A 
preliminary operation is the preparing of the filament, which 
is made of tungsten wire. Tungsten is so hard as to be un- 
workable at any ordinary temperature, so the problem is not 
an easy one, but a solution has been discovered. Pure tungsten 
powder, chemically prepared, is moulded under enormous 
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Your ambitions suffer 


if your nerves 
are ragged 


You have ideas about your future. You know 
that “to make to-morrow’s dreams come true,” 
you must plan and work to-day. Yet possibly 
you sometimes feel that you are losing your 
grip—that nothing is worth while. It is a feel- 
ing that comes to most imaginative people at 


some time or other, and means that they have | 









been drawing too heavily upon their nervous 
energy. The best plan then, is to give the 
nerves aspecial tonic. The most reliable, for ner- 
vous troubles and run-down conditions, is Com- 
pound Syrup of Hypophosphites “FELLOWS.” 
It improves the digestion, restores the 
appetite, and benefits the whole system. 
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** More than a temporary emergency.”—The Times. 
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**¥T has to be admitted that there is no immediate 

way of dealing with the unemployment in the 
distressed areas except by relief of one kind or another. 
It has also to be admitted that the present amount of 
relief from all sources combined falls lamentably short 
of meeting the distress which is prevalent and chronic. 
. .. A sustained effort of help will be necessary. 
. . . Something more than a temporary emergency 
has to be envisaged. The needs of many thousands 
for many weeks have to be met.” 


—The Times, November 24th, 1928. 
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pressure into a short block, and then through this block is 
passed a very large electric current which sinters the metal 
together. The block kept at a red heat in an inert gas is then 
passed in succession under innumerable little hammers, which 
tap it down and lengthen it. When the diameter has reached 
manageable proportions, the coarse wire is drawn in succession 
through a series of diamond dies with gas flames playing on the 
wire all the time to keep it malleable, until at last the very fine 
wire needed for filaments is reached. In the factory itself the 
first operation is to assemble in a prepared piece of glass the 
lead-in wires and the filament supports. At the correct moment 
a machine pushes the neck of the glass in after gas flames have 
played on it, and this constitutes the pinch. The next process 
is to introduce into the pinch the exhausting tube, so that the 
resultant valve is pipless. The filament, grid, and the plate 
are then mounted by hand in their correct positions and neatly 
sealed to their supporting wires by applying locally a low-tension 
current. Practically all the work is done by girls, and this 
mounting requires a delicacy of hand and eye of which they 
are far more capable than men. The essential part of the valve 
is now ready and is sealed into its bulb, also by machinery. The 
complete bulb now goes on the exhausting machine, where, as 
it turns round, the valve is automatically exhausted to increasing 
degrees of vacuum until finally it is sealed off. There are inter- 
mediate processes of heating and cooling the valves for the 
purpose of getting residual air out of the glass and the mount- 
ings which also have the effect of annealing the glass. Now 
follows the very interesting process known as “ gettering.” 
The valves are placed in a solenoid carrying a very powerful 
alternating current on the usual slowly revolving table. Eddy 
currents induced in the anode flash a small piece of magnesium 
which has been welded there, and this removes the last residue 
of air and incidentally silvers the bulb, giving it the appearance 
with which we are familiar. 
* * * 

The subsequent processes are Jess interesting, being merely 
the capping with the four-pin cap and labelling by a skilful 
touch on a rubber pad inked with hydrofluoric acid. Then 
comes the exhaustive and final test in which, after all this care, 
some valves are still found to fail. No brief description such 
as this can do justice to the uncanny skill of the whole series of 
events. When one sees the tables of valves revolving, the gas 
flames coming on and off at the proper moment, and the deft 
fingers of the girls nursing and petting every component into 
its place, it all looks so easy and so simple, but an incredible 
amount of thought and experience has gone to the perfection 
of the process. The ultimate result is a standardised product 
upon which the user can rely with certainty. The whole 
business of the making of a valve from the initial softening of 
the tungsten to the final flashing of the magnesium is a beautifu] 
illustration of the application of science to the technique of 
industry, with the result that a delicate scientific product is 
commercially produced apparently as easily as a humming-top. 

* * * 

In addition to the ordinary valve, there are, of course, the 
more complicated screened grid valve, and the still more com- 
plicated pentode, besides those vast silica contained valves 
made for transmission, capable of dealing with many horse- 
power and costing hundreds of pounds. It was an impressive 
and instructive afternoon. By the way, I said the other day 
that the 4-volt valve should be abolished, but I am told by 
those who know more than I do that if any class should go it 
should be the 2-volt and 6-volt valve, retaining the 4-volt valve 
only. Mullards, of course, have some other activities con- 
sistent with their reputation, among which their Permacore 
L. I’. Transformer wound with silver wire is unique. 


RUSSELL. 


About Motoring 
PLENTY OF ENGINE 


HE very finest driver in the British Isles is probably 
Major H. O. D. Segrave. In his book, The Lure of 
Speed, he remarks that the greatest safeguard on the 

road is to have “plenty of engine’ in hand. The phrase 


will puzzle many novices, as it rather suggests that a high- 
powered engine is essential to safety. Though this is quite 


untrue, the point is very seldom covered by instructors in 
teaching a beginner to drive, and it is worth elaboration, 
especially as battalions of new baby cars in rather inexpert 
hands will crowd our roads next summer. 


ee 


Imagine the driver of a heavily laden 7 h.p. car clamberin 
slowly up a moderate rise on top gear. He disposes at the 
moment of no reserve engine power whatsoever. If his foot is 
not already pressed hard down on the accelerator pedal, further 
pressure will have no effect except possibly to make the engine 
pink or knock. Should any emergency arise suddenly, owing 
to cross roads, or an error of judgment on the part of some 
other driver, there are few things which our driver can do, 
He can, of course, stop, assuming that his brakes are in order ; 
but a mere stoppage, however abrupt, may not solve the emer. 
gency. He cannot accelerate, because his car is already all out 
on the gear which is engaged. He cannot swerve to right or leit 
at all quickly, because his speed is low, and he is handling the 
car in a manner which forbids acceleration. In other words, 
he has not got at his disposal what Major Segrave calls “ plenty 
of engine.” A very simple action on his part will revolutionise 
the entire situation. That simple action consists of changing 
down to the next lower gear—in this case, second gear. 

* * aa 





Assume, therefore, that instead of pounding up the rise at 
15 m.p.h. on top gear, he is running easily up it on second gear 
at the same speed. (He could undoubtedly achieve 30 m.p.h. 
on second gear, though it is never wise to rev. an engine unnec- 
sarily on its low gears.) The contrast between 15 m.p.h. on 
top gear and 15 m.p.h. on second gear is enormous when emer- 
gencies arise. It is a contrast of mobility. The lower gear endows 
him with an immense reserve of power. He can now shoot 
across the road to right or left, if such an expedient should 
become desirable. He now enjoys an immense discretion as 
to the part of the road on which he shall position his car, and 
a similar discretion as to the moment at which his car shall 
take up any possible position. He enjoys three or four times 
as much freedom of action as before, simply because he now 
possesses the power of acceleration, from which his top gear 
debarred him under the same circumstances. Obviously this 
capacity to accelerate may be derived from an enormous engine, 
as on the new 125 h.p. Duesenberg; or from using the lower 
gears of a tiny car with a small engine. 

* * * 


Two or three highly practical maxims are deducible from this 
simple consideration. In the first place, the inexpert motorist 
must conquer his dislike of gear-changing, because on crowded 
roads his life and the lives of his passengers may depend on a 
free use of the gearbox. This stipulation implies that he must 
master the ‘‘ double-clutch ”? method of gear changing, so that 
he can instantly and certainly engage a lower gear whenever 
road conditions suggest that such a change is desirable. If he 
is familiar with the theory of this change a little practice will 
raise him to the enviable position of a Segrave. If he is not so 
familiar, he must either take lessons from an experienced driver, 
or buy a driving manual and act as his own tutor. 

* ok 3% 


There are several road situations in which a change down is 
almost always advisable, though seldom made by the average 
driver. The simplest is a road junction. Wherever four roads 
meet, there is always a risk that the intersection, or at least the 
crowded nature of the intersection, will take some fool by sur- 
prise. He may therefore approach it at a speed which makes 
it physically impossible for him to act as everybody else is expect- 
ing him to act. The other drivers at the junction will then have 
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The New Statesman’s Gift 
to its Future Readers 


q THE HABIT has grown with a number of our readers to give a New Statesman 
Subscription as a Christmas or New Year Gift to some of their friends. With 
this habit it has become customary for the Publisher of The New Statesman 
to make such gifts practicable to perhaps a wider circle providing that the 
one stipulation, namely, that the recipients are not already readers of the 
paper, is strictly adhered to. 





q The Publisher is willing to send The New Statesman for six months at the 
specially reduced rate of 5s. per subscription to any friends of regular readers 
nominated by them. This in effect means that The New Statesman contributes 
two-thirds of each gift, since the usual rate for a six months subscription is 
fifteen shillings. 


¢ On the other hand past experience has proved that a new reader introduced 
by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to become a permanent 
subscriber than new readers obtained by more conventional forms of publicity. 
The loss on these special subscriptions, therefore, is regarded as remunerative 
expenditure, and we invite all regular readers of the paper to make a Gift 
of as many of these Five Shilling subscriptions as they can find likely 
subscribers amongst their friends. 





q To every recipient of this gift we shall (unless we receive contrary instructions) 
send a postcard advising him or her that The New Statesman is being sent 
by the instructions of the giver. 


i It is not necessary to cut out the form below if readers will state, when sending subscriptions, that they accept the conditions printed thereon. 
| 
a 
Oe Mr 
' To the Manager, Tur New STatEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 
: NRURD nccsnsneccemvcnanetecssussess 
SIR, 
I wish you to post Tne New StaresMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 
3 
» | 1am a reader of Tae New Statesman and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 
| as hitherto. 
] \ 
. To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of Tuk New SraresMan. 
5 I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 
~. (Signature) 








(Address ) 








List of friends to whom THe New StatTesMAN is to be sent for six months commencing January 5th, 1929. 


Namie. Address. 


























Further names and addresses may be added on a separate sheet if desired. 
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to accommodate themselves to his blunders ; and such accomoda- 
tion may imply either furious braking or violent acceleration ; 
the latter is impossible without either a very big engine or a 
low gear. Consequently, on approaching a blind or busy road 
junction, the wise owner changes down. The duffer cannot 
change down under such conditions, because he is probably using 
his footbrake, and anyhow he is not used to changing down on 
the flat at a fair speed. After a little practice of the ‘* double- 
clutch” method he finds that he can change down at quite high 
speed without braking; he simply has to tap his accelerator 
quite hard with the gear lever in neutral. 

* * * 


The same reasoning applies to overtaking another car. 
Modern traflic is so fast that a really long stretch of straight empty 
road is desirable for passing another car, even if that other car 
be a slowish van. If a fast car comes on from behind the next 
bend unexpectedly, it is very apt to catch two cars abreast on 
a road which is not wide enough for three. So if the overtaking 
is done on top gear, when acceleration is slow, the oncoming 
car encounters a blocked road, which cannot be cleared swiftly 
But if the overtaking car is on one of its lower gears, its accelera- 
tion is vastly improved. The perilous period in which the two 
cars are abreast is reduced by several important seconds; and 
if the overtaking car has to drop behind again, as often happens, 
it can be slowed much more rapidly on its indirect gears. One 
of the chief joys of a fourspeed box is that overtaking can 
always be performed on third speed ; with a small three-speeded 
car it is often impossible to pass a cumbersome van or lorry on 
second, and risks are consequently taken. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE markets are ending up the year in much better fashion 

i than might have been anticipated, and New York 

has given a decided fillip to London by conferring 
upon British investors immediate large cash profits on their 
allotments of the Ford Motor Company’s shares referred to in 
the next paragraph. Argentine rails continue their upward 
course, and I see nothing to prevent their going to a 7 per cent. 
basis, which would mean that Buenos Aires and Pacific would 
stand at 100 as against their present price of 963, Buenos Aires 
Great Southern at 114 as against 107, Buenos Aires Western 
at 100 as against 96, and Central Argentine Deferred at 100 as 
against 90}. The extraordinary occurrences that are taking 
place in connection with the Ner-Sag Company are worth 
watching by students of mass psychology among investors. 
The Chairman's statements at the meeting last week (which 
was invalid owing to an informality) sent the parent company’s 
shares up to over £6, since when they have fallen to £4 15s., 
which compares with over £9 a few months ago. The meeting 
has now been deferred to the extremely convenient (!) date 
of December 24th. The shares of Ner-Sag (Overseas), the 
subsidiary company, which a few weeks ago were 21s. 6d., have 
now fallen to 11s. This is the share referred to in my notes on 
September 29th, when I gave the actual instance of a friend 
who bought 1,000 of these shares on a broker's tip at 16s. 9d., 
and sold them four days later at 21s. On the following day 
some of the newspapers stated that the shares would go to 
35s. 

* * * 

The case of the Ford issue deserves some comment. It is 
by no means the first time that an industrial issue in London 
has been in such demand that the shares have been immediately 
dealt in at a high premium, but I cannot recall a genuine case of 
a premium of 100 per cent. having been at once established in 
the case of a large non-manipulated offering. The Americans 
do not do things by halves, and this is an interesting illustration 
of how they throw caution to the winds, for it is an undoubted 
fact that the extraordinary demand for the shares came from 
the United States. People in London were doubtful whether 
the issue would be fully taken by the public. The offering 
coincided with a bad turn in the King’s illness and a slump in 
New York; but to Americans the name of Ford is magic, and 
this was the first opportunity that any section of the American 
public has had of acquiring an interest in the Ford business, 
apart from the Canadian company, the shares of which were 
never obtainable at anything approaching their par value. As 
a result, bids came over this week from the United States offering 
to take large quantities of the shares of the English company, 
beginning with a premium of 10s. and rising to a premium of 


— 


20s. 6d., for I know of one large block of shares which changed 
hands at 40s. 6d. per fully-paid £1 share. Thus, while the 
Letters of Allotment were in the post, the market had exactly 
doubled its estimated value of a company which has not yet 
begun its factory. It must be said of this issue that the ordinary 
investor did have a chance of applying, and has received an 
allotment ; he can now make a bit of money out of the Americans 
by selling his allotment (the premium at the time of writing ig 
18s. 9d.), and I, for one, would not dissuade him from taking 
such a quick and excellent profit. 
* * %* 

Several readers have written to me saying that they are 
receiving unsolicited copies of what purport to be independent 
financial journals. Ostensibly these are sent with a view to 
encouraging the recipients to become subscribers, but most 
of my readers are suspicious, and justifiably so. One of these 
publications lies before me. It differs from most of its fore. 
runners in that it is excellently printed, contains one or two 
advertisements and, on the whoie, is excellently written. Ip 
fact, it is so well done that I am rather surprised to find the 
cloven hoof peeping out in its “* Answers to Correspondents,” 
where, in giving extracts from letters stated to have been 
received, each correspondent appears to have gone out of his 
way to mention how much better he has done by following the 
advice of the editor, and ignoring that of his stockbroker or 
bank manager. I am told that subscribers to this paper have 
been favoured with telegrams from it, advising certain purchases ; 
this tells its own story. Exactly why there should be this 
recrudescence of imitation independent financial journals, and 
why they should be so much better turned out than previously, 
I cannot say, unless it be that the new Act forbidding door to 
door canvassing has driven certain activities into this direction, 
About a year ago numerous inquiries reached me regarding a 
paper of this description which was really most excellently 
written. It turned out eventually to be the ground bait of 
some notorious share pushers of the very worst type. People 
who take at their face value unknown publications run by 
unknown people, which come to them free and unsolicited, 
invariably come to wish they hadn’t. 

A. Emiu Davies. 














Can You Choose 700 
Good Investments? 


F you were able to select 700 good 
investments for your savings, it 
¢ would be of little use to you if your 
savings were too small to divide into 
so many parcels. And yet, if you could 
spread your savings to such an extent, 
how much safer would your capital be. 
This has actually been done by some 
30,000 small investors pooling their 
resources in the First, Second and 
Third Co-operative Investment Trusts. 
With a Board of Experts (Chairman, 
Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C.) in touch 
with conditions in every important 
country, these Associations have funds f 
invested of over £3,000,000—risks : 
spread over 700 investments—reserves 
built up and able to pay dividends of | 


Investment Trusts, 


BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 























7 per cent. per annum _ without 
deduction of tax. 
FULL INFORMATION MAY BE ORTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW, 
~ First, Second & Third Co-operative ; 
Send full information, including booklet, “ 500 Investments 
in One.” 
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COMPANY MEETING 
CARRERAS, LTD. 


REMARKABLE RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

The 25th annual general meeting of Carreras, Ltd., was held on 
December 17th, at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

Mr. Bernhard Baron (chairman and managing director), who 
resided, said: Our net profit for the year was £1,154,250, which, 
with the amount brought forward, 1,203,607, gives us an available 
palance of £2,357,857, and at this, the 25th meeting of the company— 
the Silver Anniversary—I think we are fully justified in being proud 
of our record of 25 years of successful work. (Applause.) Although 
general conditions have fluctuated greatly during our existence as 
acompany, we have never had a year without a substantial dividend. 
For the past ten years the dividend has averaged 32 per cent. per 
annum, and, except in one year, has been paid free of tax. ‘ 

The shareholders, however, have not only had dividends in cash, 
but it has been possible to issue additional shares by way of bonus. 
Qur success has been solid, and, I feel sure, we need have no fear 
of being able to carry on our past success to still greater heights. 

lause.) 

he year we closed on October 31st was not an easy one; we have 
had to bear the full force of the additional duty of 8d. per pound placed 
on tobacco last year, otherwise our profit this year would have exceeded 
the previous best by a very considerable sum. Our turnover showed 
a splendid increase, but the extra duty has meant that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has reaped the reward of our extra business instead 
of the shareholders. But apart from the duty, we have been handi- 
capped by limitations of factory space, and practically no benefit from 
this wonderful new building was possible in the financial year we are 
considering. Those limitations have now been removed, and we have 
here a factory of which we are all very proud; it is equipped with 
the most modern machinery and plant, and we claim it is a model of 
comfort for the workers—(hear, hear)—who greatly appreciate the 
improved atmosphere which has been provided. Our products can 
also be turned out more perfectly, so that they will reach the smoker 
in better condition than ever before. 

I wish once again to say how greatly I appreciate the hearty 
co-operation of all our workpeople. They have given us of their best 
in the year that is past, and particularly in connection with the big 
job of removing from our two old factories to this one during the month 
of September. The entire removal from one of the factories was made 
during a single weekend, which enabled us to start work here without 
a break on the Monday morning. (Applause.) 

The report was adopted, and at an extraordinary general meeting 
it was unanimously resolved to increase the capital to £1,725,000 by 
the creation of 2,200,000 new ‘“‘ B’”’ Ordinary shares. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. Bernhard Baron was 
presented with his portrait, painted by Sir William Orpen, R.A. 
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When you keep 
CHRISTMAS 
in safety, warmth and happiness 
DO NOT FORGET 
the stories of this winter’s gales—of the 17 Life-boatmen of Rye 
WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 
of the 64 Launches during the month of November; and the 
97 LIVES RESCUED. 
You cannot share in the actual work of rescue, but 
YOU CAN HELP 
the Institution to build the Life-boats, reward the men, and pension the 
dependents of those who give their lives. 
WHEN YOU ARE MAKING YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
remember the Life-boatmen. 

The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


¥ IS THE LARGEST x* 
INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


THEATRES 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Evgs. (except Dec. 24) at 8.30. 
“BIRD IN HAND.” A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 

Christmas Matinées, December 26, 27, 28 and 29. 
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SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12,—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted frem 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


—- of modern education,—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
EELE, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Apply Mrs. E, M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 

Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, ro to 18 

ears, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 

education on natural lines, ‘‘ New Id in Education” applied. Individual 

time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 

Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PrincIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a s 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus 

on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18), Head- 


master: JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A, Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 
(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 500 feet 
above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 

Surrey. 


>] 

N ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea-level and is on gravel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres, 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 

Chairman of Advisory Council : 

Headmistress : 


























J. ODERY SyMEs, EsqQ., M.D. 
Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 
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reparation for Universities. School Journeys abroad, Junior Branch, For 
urther particnlars apply to the SECRETARY, 
T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts. (Co-Educa- 


tional),—Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 

government, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars, apply to Principal, 
H, LYN HARRIS, M.A., LL.B. (St. John’s College, Cambridge), 








TRAINING CENTRE 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 


Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc, 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 











YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 


condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


A gp MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 


experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 








YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380 


ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darpy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N. 5. North 3607. 























from 2 gns.— 





1.—S.S. “‘ ASIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890, March 27th to April 16th. Venj 
Ithaca, Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia ( 
Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 
II.—S.S. ‘‘ STELLA D’ITALIA,” Displacement Tonnage, 11,500. April 3td-23rd 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (tor 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia}, Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 
III,—S.S, ‘“‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300, April roth. 
30th, Marseilles, Pireus (for Athens), Thermopyle, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy) 
Smyrna (for Ephesus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (tor Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum’ 
Naples, Marseilles, . 
ZGEAN CIVILISATIONS.—Third Edition, containing Lectures to the Hellenic 
Travellers’ Club by eminent scholars on different aspects of Greek civilisation, given 
during the Club Cruises: Dr, Lyttelton, Dr, Walter Leaf, Dr. Sanday, Professoy 
Ramsay Muir, Archdeacon Sydney James, and others, 1/-, post free, from The 
Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
REFORMED INNS. 

| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 

Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 

OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis, 

HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London. 
EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian, 
guest house for Christmas holidays or winter residence, Beautiful situation, 
South aspect.—Mrs, WYNNE, 

ASTBOURNE.—2z Jevington Gardens—a high-class vegetarian 
guest house at reasonable terms, Full particulars on request. Come fora 
MERRY XMAS.—Mrs. P. H. ROGERS. Tel. 866, 

OURNEMOUTH, EAST CLIFF.—*“ Winchmore,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage, From 
24 gns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost, Tele.: 341. Lift. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SET OF “‘ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ from first issue, virtually 
complete, for disposal.—Offers to J. A. Topp, 13 St. Paul’s Square, Liverpool, 

LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) guaranteed fresh from pure 
whole milk, Send P.O, 2s. 6d. for trial order (} lb.).—Lorpsmeap Dairy, 
Mere, Wilts. 

EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 

R of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real soft, light, elastic 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 

postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.60, WM. D. JonNnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 

IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZAM cigarettes! Real, pute 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally. Delight of the connoisseur. Only 
6s. per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 100, 6d. 300, 9d. 

500, 1,000 POST FREE for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 
y Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended, 
A smooth, sweet smoke. 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 35s. od, for 
500, postage 9d.; 75s. od, per 1,000,POST FREE. Send remittance to manufacturers 
J. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., go PICCADILLY, W. I. 
EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 
on stating shades desired.— JAMES ST. TWEED DEPOT, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 
Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 

HEASE. Write for vacant dates and terms zo Brighton Road, § 
Newington, London. 








O ENSURE the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... ae — «- 30s. Od. 
Six Months ees ie ian os oe Ok 
Three Months , ,, «.. is pe oe tn GB 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
StaTESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C..z. 











a 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. ponae 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all — 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 














EXHIBITION 


SOCIETY OF WOOD ENGRAVERS’ ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 

2. STELLA CROFTS POTTERY AND —- 
REDFERN GALLERY, 27 Old Bond Street. as oa Fret. 
————— 





Now Open, 


EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited + 
R the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpese of making Oat 
Small prepaid advertisements are charged at the wae 
Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine ann | 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are wo 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to hg me 
tisement Manager, THE New STATRSMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. ’ 
W.C.3, 








their wants. 





Entered as enenteine Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. 


ane, 


———— 
W. Srearcut & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter 
ingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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